Here  are  your  Milder  Better -Tasting 
Chesterfields  again  ...  in  the  most  attractive,  up-to-the- 
minute  Christmas  gift  package  of  the  year. 

Buy  them  for  the  folks  at  home  . . . send  them  to  your  friends 
and  don’t  forget  to  mail  them  to  the  boys  in  the  Service. 

YOU  CAN’T  BUY  A BETTER  CIGARETTE 
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What  should  come  hul  once  a year 
Bringing  with  it  lots  of  cheer 
And  sleigh  hells  ringing  loud  and  clear 
But  Christmas  time. 

A It  this  time,  hopes  are  mounting  high 
And  as  Santa  Claus  draws  nigh 
Little  hearts  are  wont  tip  sigh 
At  Christmas  time. 

But  only  once  u year,  mind  you. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  <dl.  because 
Unfortunately  this  means  that  folks  can  hear 
Sleigh  hells  ringing  loud  and  clear 
And  be  familiar  with  loads  of  good  cheer 
No  more  often  than  once  a year. 

At  Christmas  time,  things  occur 
In  this  particular  fashion: 

Bustling 

Pealing 

Glistening  (and) 

Brimming, 

Being  respectively 

Crowds 

Bells 

Snow  (and) 

Hearts. 

On  Christmas  day 

Fathers  spend  their  time  muddling 

With  the  electric  train 

And  people  drop  in  during  the  day,  and 

Mothers  talk  to  these  people  and 

Make  light  of  Fathers  muddling 

With  the  electric  train, 

And  the  whole  family  threatening 
To  cut  out  at  any  minute  to 
Grandmother  s House  for  all  manner  of 
Good  Things  To  Fat. 

People  walking  in  the  street 
Screaming  to  everyone  they  meet 
Merry  Christmas,  not  to  mention  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Merry  Christmases  are  trite,  it's  true 
Still , The  Old  Line  has  to  wish  one  to 
You 

So,  even  though  it's  trite,  it’s  true 
Merry  Christmas  to  the  U 
(of  M) 
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To  end  all  “Waiter  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup”  jokes: 
“Waiter,  there’s  . . 

“Serves  him  right;  the  little  devil  was  in  the  ice  cream 
last  night.” 

“Waiter,  there’s  . . 

“Shhh — not  so  loud;  everybody  will  want  one.” 
“Waiter,  there’s  . . 

“Yes,  we  find  drowning  is  more  merciful  than  the 
swatter." 

“Waiter,  there’s  . . 

“Grab  your  fork — maybe  a trout  will  come  to  the 
surface.” 

“Waiter,  there’s  . . .” 

“Well,  whatta  ya  expect  for  a dime — a humming  boid?” 
“Waiter,  there’s  . . 

“Pardon  me,  but  that’s  not  the  common  drosophilia 
melangaster,  but  a very  rare  drosophilia  africanus.' 
“Waiter,  there’s  . . .” 

“That’s  allright  there’s  no  extra  charge.” 

“Waiter,  there’s  . . .” 

“Force  of  habit,  sir.  The  chef  used  to  be  a tailor.” 


Inmate  of  asylum  approaches  painter,  hard  at  work  on 
the  ceiling — “Hey,  Mister,  have  you  got  a good  hold 
on  that  brush?” 

“I  think  so,  why?” 

“Well,  hang  on  tight — I’m  gonna  move  this  ladder.” 


They  went  for  a ride  and  all  she  did  was  shake  her  head. 
After  sixty-three  miles  she  told  me  her  nose  was  caught 
in  the  windshield  wiper. 


What 
Nut 
Wrut 
The  Hut 
Sut? 
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“You  can't  arrest  me.  I come  from  one  of  I lie  best 
families  in  Louisiana.” 

“We  ain’t  arresting  you  for  breeding  purposes.” 


A young  metropolitan  skunk 
Ensconced  in  a double-deck  bunk 
Once  gave  us  this  quote 
While  slightly  afloat: 

“I  may  have,  but  never  was,  stunk.” 


Boston  Boy:  Hey,  mother,  the  baby  has  fell  out  of  the 
window! 

Boston  Mother:  “Fallen,”  you  mean  my  dear. 


This  steak  — I said  well  done,  waiter  well  done 
WELL  DONE! 

Thank  you,  sir.  That’s  the  first  compliment  I’ve  had 
today. 


Proud  Father  (showing  triplets  to  visitor):  What  do 
you  think  of  them? 

Visitor  (pointing  to  one  in  the  middle) : 1 ’d  keep  that  one. 


The  local  church  was  making  a drive  for  funds,  and 
two  colored  sisters  were  bearing  down  hard  on  Uncle 
Bastus. 

“I  can’t  give  nothin’,”  exclaimed  the  old  negro.  “1  owes 
nearly  everybody  in  this  here  town  already.” 

“But,”  said  one  of  the  collectors,  “don’t  you  think  you 
owe  the  Lord  something,  too?” 

“I  does,  sister,  indeed,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  He 
ain’t  pushing  me  like  my  other  creditors  is.” 
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PUNGENT  PIPE  PUTS 
PA  IN  PICKLE 


—but  he’s  out  oj  the  dog  house  now! 


LOOKS  LIKE  THE  FINISH!  One 

wallop  and  that  smelly  old  briar 
will  be  no  more!  What’s  the 
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LOOKS  LIKE  THE  START  of  a 

happy  ending.  Ma’s  in  love  with 
Sir  Walter’s  mellow  fragrance. 
And  Pa’s  delighted  with  the  cool, 
rich  flavor  of  this  burley  blend. 
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“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 

“Who’s  speaking,  please?” 

“Watt.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Watt’s  my  name.” 

“Yeah,  what’s  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  John  Watt.” 

“John  what?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  be  around  to  see  you  this  afternoon.” 
“Is  this  Jones?” 

“No.  I’m  Knott.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  your  name  then?” 

“Will  Knott.” 

“Why  not?” 

“My  name  is  Knott.” 

“Not  what?” 

Operator  (butting  in):  “Oh,  hang  up!” 


Removing  his  shoes,  he  climbed  the  stairs,  opened  the 
door  of  the  room,  entered,  and  closed  it  after  him  without 
being  detected.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  get  into  bed,  his 
wife  half  aroused  from  slumber,  turned  and  sleepily  said, 
“Is  that  you,  Fido?” 

The  husband,  relating  the  rest  of  the  story  said:  “For 
once  in  my  life  I had  real  presence  of  mind.  1 licked  her 
hand.” 


A Scot  was  engaged  in  an  argument  with  a conductor 
as  to  whether  the  fare  was  5 or  10  cents.  Finally  the 
disgusted  conductor  picked  up  the  Scotchman’s  suitcase 
and  tossed  it  off  the  train,  just  as  they  were  parsing  over 
a bridge.  It  landed  with  a splash. 

“Mon,”  screamed  Sandy,  “isn’t  it  enough  to  try  to 
overcharge  me,  but  now  you  drown  my  little  boy!” 

• 

Mrs.  Smith  being  dead,  she  was  placed  in  state  in  her 
front  room  for  the  neighbors  to  see  her  before  she  wras 
taken  off  to  the  cemetery. 

“How  wonderful  she  looks!”  exclaimed  one  of  them 
sympathetically. 

“And  why  shouldn't  she?”  demanded  Mrs.  Jones. 
“Didn’t  she  spend  the  whole  last  w inter  in  Palm  Beach?” 
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'"I  only  go  out  with  girls  who  wear  glasses.” 

“Why?” 

”1  breathe  on  them  and  then  they  can’t  see  what  I’m 
doing.” 

© 

THE  COW— OR  WHERE  MILK  COMES  FROM 
( Washington  Post,  October  30th) 

London,  Oct.  29th,  (U.  P .) — Ernest  Broun,  minister  of 
health,  today  read  the  following  essay  he  received  from  a 
ten  year  old  London  East  End  boy  who  had  been  evacuated 
to  the  country. 

j 

BIRDS  AND  BEASTS 

The  cow  is  a rnamal.  It  has  six  sides,  right  and  left, 
and  upper  and  below.  At  the  back  it  has  a tail  on  which 
hangs  a brush.  With  this  he  sends  flies  away  so  they  don’t 
fall  into  the  milk.  The  head  is  for  the  purpose  of  grow  ing- 
horns  and  so  his  mouth  can  be  somewhere.  The  horns 
are  to  butt  with,  and  the  mouth  to  moo  with.  Under  the 
cow  hangs  the  milk.  It  is  arranged  for  milking.  When 
people  milk,  milk  comes  and  there  never  is  an  end  to  the 
supply.  How  the  cow  does  it  I have  not  yet  realized,  but 
it  makes  more  and  more.  The  cow  has  a fine  sense  of 
smell  and  one  can  smell  it^far  away.  This  is  the  reason 
for  fresh  air  in  the  country. 

A man  cow  is  called  an  ox.  The  cow  does  not  eat  much, 
but  what  it  eats  it  eats  twice  so  that  it  gets  enough.  When 
it  is  hungry  it  moos  and  when  it  says  nothing  at  all  it  is 
because  its  insides  are  full  up  with  grass. 

i 


Temperance  Lecturer:  “And  in  conclusion,  my  dear 
fellow  citizens,  I will  give  you  a practical  demonstration 
of  the  evils  of  Demon  Rum.  I have  two  glasses  here  on 
the  table;  one  is  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with 
whiskey.  I will  now  place  an  angle  worm  in  the  glass  of 
water,  see  how  it  lives,  squirms,  vibrates  with  the  very 
spark  of  life.  Now  I will  place  a worm  in  the  glass  of 
whiskey.  See  howr  it  curls  up,  writhes  in  agony,  and  then 
dies.  Now  young  man,  what  moral  do  you  get  from  this 
story?” 

Delt:  “If  you  don’t  want  worms,  drink  whiskey.” 
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Press  Convention  in  St.  Louis,  and 
of  course  it  was  very  educational.  We 
saw  a lot  of  the  U.S.A.,  learned  about 
type  faces  and  makeup  styles  and 
talked  a little  with  editors  and  business 
managers  of  other  magazines. 

But  the  high  point  of  the  whole  trip, 
for  us,  was  in  observing  the  antics  of 
a certain  little  girl  who  attended  the 
convention.  She  obviously  had  heard 
glowing  tales  of  what  conventions  were 
like  and  probably  had  been  counting 
the  days  until  convention  time  came. 
She  was  a girl  who  apparently  loved 
people,  and  who  was  very  anxious  to 
make  as  many  friends  as  possible  in 
a very  short  time. 

We  noticed  her  the  first  day  we 
were  there.  She  appeared  at  one  of 
the  meetings  in  a brown  dress  of 
indeterminate  material.  Now  of  course 
there  is  nothing  sensational  about 
brown  dresses  of  indeterminate  ma- 
terial. But  there  was  something  very 
unique  about  this  particular  dress. 
Below  the  left  shoulder  in  flowing  red 
letters  were  two  words,  “Hello,  there.” 
They  fairly  screamed.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  she  had  Made  It  Herself — 
probably  taken  the  last  stitch  two 
minutes  before  she  packed  her  suitcase. 

A number  of  the  more  humorous 
boys  at  the  Convention  immediately 


made  much  of  it.  They  would  look 
at  her,  look  down  at  the  emblazon- 
ment, and  then  smirk.  By  that  after- 
noon, her  fame  had  spread.  There  were 
plenty  of  humorous  people  at  the 
convention,  and  very  soon  almost 
every  boy  who  passed  her  remarked, 
“Hello,  there.”  She  seemed  to  love  it. 
She  would  giggle,  blush  prettily,  and 
then  pass  on  to  the  next  greeter. 

We  were  sort  of  surprised  to  see  her 
in  the  same  dress  the  next  day.  We 
began  to  realize  that  she  really  didn’t 
mind  supplying  material  for  conven- 
tion frivolity.  But  she  had  reckoned 
without  the  sense  of  humor  of  the 
other  convent  ionites.  By  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  Things  had  become 
somewhat  inebriated,  so  far  as  the 
bulk  of  the  convent  ionites  went;  their 
self  confidence  knew  no  limit.  And 
every  time  that  the  girl  appeared  in 
the  lobby  or  in  a meeting,  a group  of 
them  would  literally  bellow  “Hello, 
there.”  Every  time  she  walked  through 
it,  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  was  in  a 
constant  uproar.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  meetings.  Every  one  that  she 
attended  was  broken  up.  The  con- 
ventionites  were  beside  themselves 
with  glee.  The  third  day  she  wore  a 
green  dress. 

UPPER  CRUST  TURTLE 

Once  there  lived  a turtle.  He  wasn't 
at  all  an  ordinary  turtle.  In  fact,  he 
was  in  the  process  of  being  exposed 
to  higher  education  and  was  really 
very  much  in  the  l pper  Crust  of  the 
country’s  turtledom. 

One  day  this  particular  turtle  de- 
cided to  take  a walk.  He  started  out 
and  came  to  a forest.  He  went  in  and 
walked  pensively.  It  was  nice  and  quiet 
in  the  forest.  There  was  only  the 


sound  of  his  claws  scratching  across 
the  leaves,  and  occasionally  there  was 
the  rustle  of  wind  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 

Suddenly  the  turtle  came  to  a hut. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life,  but  the 
turtle  walked  in  the  hut  anyway.  He 
found  it  filled  with  books.  There  were 
books  on  philosophy  and  books  on 
music  and  art  and  drama.  He  nosed 
around  among  these  books  for  a little 
while  and  then  turned  up  his  nose  and 
walked  out. 

He  kept  on  shuffling  along  through 
the  forest,  wondering  what  the  hut’s 
story  could  have  been,  when  he  came 
to  another  hut.  Again  he  went  in,  and 
here  he  found  stacks  of  magazines. 
There  were  Atlantic  Mont hly s and 
Harpers  in  abundance.  He  had  heard 
of  these  magazines  very  vaguely,  but 
he  didn’t  even  waste  time  in  sniffing. 
He  just  stalked  out. 

He  came  eventually  to  a third  hut. 
Here  were  more  magazines.  Copies  of 
Esquire  and  the  New  Yorker  were  in 
this  hut.  Now  this  turtle  had  heard 
about  Esquire.  It  was  famous  for  its 
pictures  of  girls.  He  knew  all  about 
that  sort  of  thing.  New  Yorker,  he 
didn't  know  so  much  about.  So  he 
eagerly  snatched  at  the  Esquires  and 
leafed  through  the  pages  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  about  four  or 
five  pictures  of  girls  in  each  issue. 
At  each  picture  he  stopped  and  stared 
and  made  low  whistling  noises.  But 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  last  picture 
he  threw  down  the  magazine  and 
walked  out. 

Finally  he  came  to  a fourth  hut, 
far  bigger  than  any  of  the  others.  He 
was  a little  dubious  about  wasting 
any  more  time  on  these  huts.  But  he 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 


God  rest  ye  rnerrie  gentlemen 
Let  nothing  you  dismay  . . . 

T 

1 HE  CAROLERS  HAD  BEEN  SINGING 

under  the  Marshalls’  front  room  win- 
dows for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  At 
first  the  Marshalls  had  ignored  them, 
making  out  that  they  could  not  hear 
the  songs  over  the  talk  and  the  records. 
But  the  carolers  were  insistent  and 
long  winded.  Tom  Marshall  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer.  He  stood  up  and 
began  leading  his  Christmas  Eve 
guests  in  singing. 

“This’ll  do  it.  If  it  doesn’t  scare  them 
away,  they’ll  come  in  for  lessons.  One 
way’s  as  good  as  another  to  get  those 
gentlemen  rested.”  His  holiday  spirits 
were  high.  They  sang  “God  Bless 
America”  through  twice,  but  when 
they  stopped  for  breath  and  the  rest 
of  their  drink  the  carolers  were  still 
singing. 

“Let’s  sing  it  again,”  Tom  said 
holding  up  his  glass.  “To  toast  all  the 
patriotic  patriots  at  this  party.” 

“Ah,  no,  Tom.  You  made  me  cry 
all  through  the  last  part.  I’m  gonna 
sing  ‘Shine  on  Harvest  Moon’.  That’s 
the  song  I like,  ‘Snow  lime  ain’t  no 
time  to  sit  outdoors  and  spoon  . . .’  ” 
Jack  Baker  began  singing  and  the 
rest  joined  in. 

John  Lawson  yelled  at  him  over  the 
singing,  “You  ought  to  be  crying. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
My  wife’s  been  sitting  on  your  lap  all 
night.  Go  on  and  cry.”  And  John  sang 
“God  Bless  America”.  Then  he  stopped 
“Hey,  what  do  we  have  to  sing  for? 
Whyn’t  you  let  Evie  play  the  piano?” 
Tom  Marshall  walked  over  to  John 
and  put  his  hand  on  John’s  arm.  He 
looked  at  him  for  a long  minute. 
“John,  we  don’t  have  a piano.” 

“Oh.”  And  John  went  over  and  sat 
down  by  Piggy  Walker.  Piggy  was 
sitting  by  the  radio.  He  was  not 
singing,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
asleep.  His  eyes  were  half  closed  by 
the  wrinkles  of  flesh  that  rolled  down 
on  them  from  his  eyelids.  He  came 
alive.  When  he  leaned  over  to  pick 
up  the  cocktail  shaker  from  where  it 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  chair, 
he  looked  like  a toad.  He  pushed 


The  headlights  from  the  car  made  her  dress  look  shimmery- silver,  and  the  way  i 


himself  up  from  the  chair  and  waddled 
his  fatness  over  to  the  window.  The 
carolers  were  still  there.  When  he 
opened  the  window,  they  looked  up 
at  him.  Their  mouths  seemed  to  be 
continually  shaping  to  make  O’s. 
Piggy  looked  at  them  for  a moment, 
and  then  he  turned  the  shaker  upside 
down  and  let  the  gin  pour  down  on 
their  startled  faces. 

Everybody  in  the  room  had  come 
to  the  window  when  he  opened  it. 
They  crowded  up  against  one  another 
to  watch  him.  When  the  singers 


sputtered,  they  laughed.  The  carolers 
fled  up  the  street,  and  the  Marshalls 
sang  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Someone  began  playing  the  records 
again.  John  Lawson  went  over  to  the 
tall  girl  who  had  come  in  with  Jack 
Baker.  She  had  long  blond  hair  that 
she  let  hang  straight  and  loose  to  her 
shoulders.  She  wore  a black  lace  eve- 
ning dress,  and  she  looked  like  she 
would  be  nice  to  dance  with.  She  sat 
on  the  arm  of  Piggy’s  chair  watching 
Jack  talk  to  John’s  wife.  She  did  not 
know  anyone  in  the  crowd  except  Jack 
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av  against  her  legs  it  looked  frosted. 


so  when  Johnny  asked  her  to  dance 
with  him  she  acted  as  it  she  had  been 
waiting  all  evening  for  him  to  come 
over  to  her.  They  danced  and  talked 
and  changed  records,  but  mostly  they 
danced. 

Evelyn  Lawson,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  Jack’s  lap  all  evening, 
decided  she  wanted  to  go  home  when 
her  husband  began  dancing  with  the 
blond  girl.  She  persuaded  Jack  that 
they  should  dance  too.  Evelyn  talked 
to  John  across  Jack’s  shoulder. 
“Johnny,  I think  we  had  better  go. 
It’s  still  snowing.’’  But  John  only 
shook  his  head  and  kept  on  dancing. 

When  they  stopped  to  change  the 
record,  Evelyn  went  over  to  John. 
“Let’s  go  home.”  She  watched  the 
blond  girl  as  she  leaned  over  to  put 
another  record  on. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  last  two 
years,  Evelyn  felt  something  inside 
twitch  a little  bit  as  she  watched  John 
with  the  blond.  Ever  since  the  Mar- 
shalls’ Christmas  eve  party  two  years 
before,  she  and  John  had  been  falling 
farther  and  farther  apart.  It  was 
funny  that  she  should  mind  now.  It 
was  obvious  that  John  didn’t  mind. 
She  stood  watching  him  put  his  arm 
around  the  blond  girl's  waist. 

“What  d’you  want  to  go  home  for? 
It’s  early  yet,”  John  said. 

“It’s  snowing  hard  though.” 

“1  don’t  give  a damn  if  it  is.  It  ’ll  . . .” 

The  music  started.  John  turned  to 
the  girl  again,  and  they  began  to  dance. 
Evelyn  scraped  the  needle  across  the 


The  beautiful  girl  they  found 
on  the  curb  had  come  home 
every  Christmas  Eve  for  the 
past  four  years. 


record  as  she  turned  it  oil.  "Were 
going  now.”  Her  voice  was  high  and 
angry  as  she  spoke. 

The  blond  girl  stopped  dancing.  She 
walked  away  from  John  and  went  over 
where  she  had  been  sitting  with  Piggy. 

Evelyn  went  over  to  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  together  they  walked  out  into  the 
hall.  John  went  into  the  bedroom  to 
get  their  coats.  While  she  listened  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  talk  and  waited  for 
Johnny,  Evelyn  combed  her  hair.  It 
was  short  and  dark  and  curled  around 
her  ears  like  a child’s.  She  put  on 
more  lipstick  and  brushed  a powder 
puff  across  her  nose  and  forehead. 
Johnny  came  up  to  her  and  handed 
her  her  coat.  She  slipped  it  on  and 
flipped  her  hair  up  from  under  the 
collar.  She  waited  while  John  said 
goodnight  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  then 
they  left . 

The  snow  was  getting  deeper  and 
falling  heavier  than  it  had  been  a few 
hours  before.  It  was  a wet,  sticking 
snow.  It  clung  to  the  tree  branches 
and  telephone  wires.  The  sound  of  a 
(Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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AL  DONAHUE  WILL  REGALE  MARYLAND 
WITH  LOW  DOWN  RHYTHM  IN  A TOP  HAT 


lly  l ill*  Papnelli 


T 

1 hose  who  intend  to  drop  in  tor  the 
Christmas  Rossborough  are  going  to 
hear  a lot  of  “Low  Down  Rhythm  in 
a Top  Hat.’’  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
you’re  supposed  to  inspect  t lie  band- 
stand for  evidences  of  silk  hats,  or 
go  up  to  the  leader  and  ask  him  where 
his  top  hat  is.  The  “Top  Hat”  slogan 
is  simply  the  theme  of  A1  Donahue’s 
fine  orchestra — the  one  you’re  going 
to  hear  tomorrow  night. 

The  significance  of  the  catch-phrase 
is  that  the  band  is  versatile.  It  first 
built  its  reputation  by  catering  to 
society  spots  and  playing  smooth, 
tranquil  dance  music,  with  an  oc- 
casional tango.  It  quickly  became  a 
sensation  with  the  upper  crust.  In 
the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  it  can 
also  play  knock  down-drag  out  swing 
in  the  best  jazz  idiom.  Today  the 
band  seeks  neither  extreme.  It  con- 
centrates on  playing  precise,  medium 
tempo,  danceable  arrangements. 

Maestro  A1  Donahue  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  showed 
a talent  for  music  early — he  played 
first  violin  in  the  school  orchestra. 
However,  his  childhood  abilities 
weren't  limited  to  music.  He  was  also 
quite  an  orator.  When  he  was  about 
ten  he  recited  a poem  at  a Parents- 


Teachers  Meeting  that  his  mother  and 
father  were  attending.  His  prowess  was 
Demosthenes-like,  and  his  parents 
were  so  impressed  that  they  decided 
on  the  spot  that  they  wanted  him  to 
become  a lawyer. 

So  A1  had  a problem.  He  couldn’t 
decide  whether  he  should  do  what  he 
wanted  — study  music  — or  start  the 
grind  of  legal  preparation.  Finally  he 
compromised.  He  enrolled  in  the  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School  and  the 
same  day  entered  the  Newr  England 
Conservatory  of  Music, 
k By  some  coincidence,  A1  graduated 
from  the  two  institutions  in  the  same 
week.  Then  he  started  to  practice  law. 
After  a very  short  time,  however,  he 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
musician  after  all.  He  put  away  his 
law  books  and  went  out  after  trumpet 
players.  The  band  you’ll  hear  to- 
morrow night  is  the  result. 

A1  has  never  regretted  choosing  a 
musical  career.  His  band  has  been  a 
hit  from  the  first.  He  seems  to  have 


a knack  of  booking  all  the  most 
desirable  dance  locations.  He  has  been 
a repeated  favorite  at  such  spots  as 
the  Waldorf  Astoria,  the  Colony  Club 
in  Palm  Beach,  and  the  Rainbow  Room 
in  New  York. 

Vocalists  with  the  band  are  Jean 
Gordon  and  Phil  Brito.  Miss  Gordon 
reportedly  is  among  the  most  pul- 
chritudinous volcalists  in  the  business. 
Furthermore  she  can  sing.  Brito  for- 
merly sang  with  the  Adrian  Rollini 
trio  and  later  with  Dick  Stabile’s 
orchestra. 

Press  notices  proclaim  that  the 
musicians  in  Donahue’s  orchestra  are, 
as  a group,  the  most  clean  cut,  refined 
looking  men  in  dancebandom.  Judging 
from  his  picture,  Maestro  Donahue  is 
a good  starting  point. 

With  its  fine  musicianship,  danceable 
arrangements,  and  general  appearance, 
A1  Donahue’s  band  should  do  its 
share  toward  making  the  Christmas 
Rossborough  a very  acceptable  going- 
away-for-t lie-holidays  present. 
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FOOTBALL  COACH 


Percival,  when  young, 
( with  toy) 


Box  0 

University  of  Maryland 
November  28,  1941 

Acme  Correspondence  School 
Juniper  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  perhaps  a peculiar  circumstance  that  prompts  me 
to  write  to  you,  because  it  is  desirous  that  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  enroll  in  your  correspondence  school  under  the 
topic  of  “Football  Coaching,  Its  Duties  and  Diversions,” 
immediately.  It  seems  that  they  are  getting  a new  coach 
here  at  Maryland,  and  I,  Percival  Quinn,  filed  my  ap- 
plication, which,  if  things  turn  out  as  planned,  should  net 
close  to  $5,000  next  year,  which  would  buy  a lot  of  corsages 
for  my  girl,  Mary. 

Yostingly  yours, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 


Juniper  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
November  30,  1941 

Mr.  P.  Quinn 
Box  0 
U.  of  M. 

College  Park,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Quinn: 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  opportunity  at  the 
University.  We  are  sure  that,  with  the  help  of  our  course, 


“Football  Coaching,  Its  Duties  and  Diversions,”  the 
Maryland  team  will  progress  rapidly  under  your  tutelage. 
We  are  enclosing  the  first  lesson  and  also  our  bill  for 
$39.50,  which  covers  the  cost  of  the  course. 

Sincerely  ycurs, 

Joseph  R.  Miller 


Joe  Hurko's  team 

teas  befuddled. 


Box  0 
U.  of  M. 

December  1,  1941 

Acme  Correspondence  School 
Juniper  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

I,  Percival  Quinn,  received  your  lesson  today,  but  I 
don’t  quite  understand  the  part  about  elementals,  because 
it  seems  to  me,  I,  Percival  Quinn,  that  is,  that  the  most 
elemental  thing  in  a game  is  a touchdown  and  not  blocking 
and  tackling,  and  my  (I,  Percival  Quinn  hope)  predeces- 
sors here  at  Maryland  seem  to  bear  out  that  same  line 
of  thinking. 

I,  Percival  Quinn,  have  been  conducting  a little  private 
research  along  these  lines  and  have  formed  a team  here 
at  school  with  the  College  Park  Dead-end  Kids.  We  have 
scheduled  a game  in  the  Burko  Bowl  with  the  Corral 
Hep-cats  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Things  are  not  going  so  well 
with  the  team  and  I,  Percival  Quinn,  for  they  insist  on 
a tackling  dummy,  and  the  coach  is  the  only  one  a\  ailable. 
I,  Percival  Quinn,  enclose  50c.  The  other  $39. CO  was 
coming  in  with  Dulie  in  the  Sixth  at  Bowie,  but  she 
finished  eighth  in  the  seventh  race. 

Laydenly  yours, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 
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J^lttzen  Guts  Out 


A reindeer  cun  get  tired  of  the  same  old  grind,  Christmas  m, 
Christmas  out.  When  he  does,  most  anything  can  happen. 


I1Y  ANN  PATERSON 


LITZEN  WAS  GETTING  OLD.  In  front  of 
him,  \ ixen  and  Donder  were  straining 
ahead  so  eagerly  that  the  slack  in 
Blitz's  harness  wasn’t  even  noticed. 
His  head  was  drooping  under  its 
burden  of  knotted  antlers,  there  was 
a big  spot  over  his  right  foreleg  where 
the  hair  had  rubbed  off,  and  the  w hites 
of  his  eyes  were  beginning  to  darken 
and  congeal.  It  was  plain  to  see  that 
Blitzen  was  a shot  reindeer. 


“Gone!’-  he  said.  The  word  formed 
a puff  in  front  of  him.  He  watched  it 
fade  away,  thinking  thoughts  that  only 
reindeers  know  how  to  think,  and 
slowly  scratching  his  left  hind  leg  w ith 
his  right  hind  hoof. 


Blitz,  and  began  looking  around  for 
something  a little  gayer. 

To  the  east,  beyond  the  court,  he 
could  see  a red  glow  reflected  in  the 
sky.  He  got  up  laboriously  and  wan- 
dered over  toward  the  light,  blinking 


Blitzen.  fourth  from  the  front,  teas  not  pleased  with  things.  He  was  ready  to  leave  the  team. 


Tonight,  for  some  reason,  he  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  recapture  that  won- 
derful sparkle  of  excitement  which, 
every  other  year,  had  made  his  hooves 
like  tight  coiled  springs.  Yet,  every- 
thing was  apparently  the  same.  The 
sky  was  the  same  deep  blue  dome,  the 
earth  waited  as  usual,  white  and 
distant,  and  the  air  was  easy  to  run 
on,  still  and  buoyant  as  always  on 
this  particular  night.  From  the  sleigh, 
the  long  whip  cracked  out  harmlessly 
through  the  air,  and  the  jolly  voice 
roared  encouragement,  just  as  it  had 
on  hundreds  of  other  nights.  But 
Blitzen  couldn’t  keep  up. 

Suddenly  he  found  that  lie  had 
dragged  behind  so  much  that  the 
strain  of  the  faster  animals  had  pulled 
his  harness  loose.  So,  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  the  tired  reindeer  sank 
down  to  a dark  comfortable  little 
cloud.  The  jangle  of  sleighbells  and 
puffing  animal  noises  faded  away, 
leaving  only  stillness  and  space.  Blitz 
didn’t  even  raise  his  shaggy  head. 


“Now  what?  Now  what?’’  he  asked 
himself.  Himself  didn't  answer.  He 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  cloud  at 
the  quiet  earth.  He  could  see  tiny 
spots  of  light  that  twinkled  warmly. 
He  couldn’t  help  feeling  lonesome. 

After  a long  time,  Blitzen  decided 
that  he  might  as  well  shove  off,  so  he 
kicked  away  the  cloud  and  glided 
down  toward  the  nearest  light  that 
he  could  see.  He  was  too  tired  to  trot 
in  any  definite  direction,  so  he  just 
landed  where  a sudden  current  of 
cold  air  pushed  him. 

He  sat  right  down  on  his  haunches 
and  sighed  one  big  sad  sigh.  Where  he 
had  landed  wasn't  much  better  than 
his  cloud.  “Not  much  here,  I'll  tell  the 
world,”  remarked  Blitzen,  surveying 
things  from  under  his  antlers.  He  w as 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  a huge  longi- 
tudinal court,  flanked  on  all  sides  by 
white  columned  buildings.  Bordering 
the  court  were  lines  of  bare  trees  that 
etched  the  surface  of  the  snow  with 
dark  shadows.  “Not  much.”  repeated 


away  the  frost  that  was  blurring  his 
eyelashes.  He  didn’t  leave  any  hoof- 
prints  in  the  snow. 

Soon  he  came  to  a traffic  light  on  a 
busy  boulevard.  Being  a reindeer  who 
pulled  a sleigh  for  a living,  Blitz 
naturally  knew  all  about  traffic  lights, 
so  he  just  lifted  up  one  hoof  and 
punched  the  button  to  change  the 
light.  Then  he  walked  across.  A broken 
piece  of  harness  drooped  over  his 
right  ear. 

On  the  corner  he  saw  a big  store 
with  shining  plate  glass  windows. 
Around  the  top  of  the  windows  ran 
the  words,  “Soda,  Candy,  Prescrip- 
tions.” Blitz  stood  there  trying  to 
figure  the  words  out.  He  knew  how  to 
spell  in  an  elementary  sort  of  way, 
of  course,  but  that  last  word,  "Pre- 
scriptions,” really  had  him  stopped. 

“Want  to  see  a prescription,”  he 
announced  to  no  one  other  than  the 
curbstone;  then  he  walked  over  to  the 
doorway,  and  pressed  his  wet,  black 
( Please  tarn  to  page  28) 
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WAS  CONDUCTED  LIKE  THIS: 

Pach  sorority  submitted  the  picture  of  the  cjirl  that  they 
considered  to  he  the  most  attractive  lookiny  in  their  new 
pledye  yroup.  Zk  en 


JERKY  LEND, 


(Prominent  (Baltimore  artist  and  advertisiny  layout 
desiyner}  was  aske  d to  pick  the.  ultimate  winner. 


TI1K  RESULTS  ARE  ()i\  PAGE  11$ . . . 


^Merry  Christmas  lo  O^alie 


BY  CAROLYN  LACEY 

ll 

1 1 hen  a woman  gets  to  be  nearly 
seven  years  of  age,  she  doesn't  believe 
in  Santa  Claus  anymore.  That’s  why, 
when  1 draped  the  last  sliver  of  tinsel 
on  our  Christmas  tree.  1 sort  of  sighed. 
This  year  the  packages  would  be  from 
Mother  and  Daddy  and  Kate.  They 
wouldn’t  be  from  Santa.  And  I was 
quite  sure  that  Christmas  without 
Santa  was  going  to  be  like  a sled 
without  snow. 

We  always  put  up  our  tree  the  Meek 
before  Christmas.  Daddy  says  Mother 
just  wants  to  beat  the  neighbors  to 
something,  but  Mother  says  it  helps 
her  get  in  the  right  spirit.  Katie  and 
I Mere  supposed  to  hang  the  shiny 
balls  and  stars  and  tinsel  on  the  tree 
together,  but  instead  Katie  spent  the 
morning  talking  on  the  phone.  She’s 
nearly  twenty,  but  she’s  aM  fully  silly. 
All  she  thinks  about  are  men.  No 
matter  if  you’re  talking  about  circuses 
or  movies  or  even  food,  she  changes  the 
subject  to  men.  Daddy  says  that’s  just 
like  Momen.  They  spend  the  first  part 
of  their  lives  talking  about  men  and 
the  last  part  talking  against  them. 
1 don’t  know  Mhat  he  means,  but 
that’s  what  he  mutters  to  Mother 
every  time  Katie  even  mentions  Joe 
or  Pete  or  Bill.  Katie  has  lots  of  boy 
friends.  And  they’re  all  sort  of  silly 
too.  They  bring  candy  to  her  instead 
of  eating  it  themselves. 

Well,  anyway,  this  morning  Mlien 
we  Mere  supposed  to  be  putting  things 
on  the  Christmas  tree,  Katie  Mas 
phoning  to  Joan  instead.  Joan  is  her 
girl-friend.  She  likes  men  too.  Even 
though  I listened  hard,  1 couldn’t 
hear  everything  Katie  said.  Of  course 
I don’t  mean  I Mas  really  trying  to 
hear.  That's  eavesdropping!  But  1 Mas 
just  being  extra  quiet  m lien  1 happened 
to  hear  Katie  say,  “Good  Lord,  but 


1 despise  men.  They  all  bore  me  too 
terribly.  Especially  Joe.  But  Pete  and 
Bill  too.” 

As  I scraped  up  the  tinsel  that  had 
dropped  on  the  floor,  1 decided  to  tell 
Mother  that  Katie  said  “Good  Lord.” 
Then  Katie  Mould  be  sorry  she  hadn’t 
helped  me. 


“1  just  M'ish  I had  Chicken’s  faith  in 
Santa  Claus,”  she  told  Joan.  “Chicken” 
is  my  name.  Well,  not  really,  of  course, 
but  everybody  calls  me  that.  Daddy 
says  he  started  it  Mhen  he  realized 
Mother  Mas  going  to  hen-peck  me 
like  she  hen-pecks  him.  Because  Katie 
thought  1 still  believed  in  Santa  Claus, 
I giggled.  Why,  1 found  out  about  him 
months  ago  from  Johnny  Gratton  mIio 
got  the  facts  from  his  brother  for  a 
dime. 

"If  1 had  Chicken’s  faith  in  Santa,” 
Katie  Ment  on,  “I’d  sit  right  down  and 
write  him  a letter.  ‘Dear  Santa,  please 
bring  me  a new  man  for  Christmas.’ 
Well,  I guess  this  is  life  though.  Some- 
times I think  maybe  a nunnery  is  the 
only  solution.”  Last  month  she  thought 
a career  Mas  the  only  solution. 

Pretty  soon  I heard  her  say  good- 
bye. "But  listen,  Joan,  I’ll  call  you 
back  in  a feM  minutes.  You'll  die  when 
you  hear  Mhat  Pete  told  me  last 
night.” 


Katie  came  into  the  living  room 
where  I Mas  still  picking  up  tinsel. 
She  doesn’t  Malk  like  most  people.  She 
sort  of  glides.  I think  that’s  because 
she  Mants  to  look  like  a movie  actress. 

I didn't  look  up.  I just  said,  “Wait 
til  Mother  hears  that  you  said  ‘Good 
Lord!’  ” 


"1  didn’t.”  She  sprawled  across  the 
davenport  Mith  her  saddle  shoes  on 
the  coffee  table.  “And  besides,  you'd 
better  not  tell  her.” 

Throwing  a handful  of  tinsel  in  her 
face,  1 stuck  out  my  tongue.  “And 
just  Mait  'til  Pete  and  Joe  and  Bill 
find  out  they  bore  you  ‘too  terribly.’  ” 
“Listen,  Chicken.”  Katie  grabbed 
me  by  the  arm  just  the  May  Mother 
does.  “They’d  better  never  find  out. 
Or  else  I'll  tell  Mother  you  used  her 
good  nail  polish  to  give  Johnny 
Grat ton  s dog  a pedicure. 

"I  didn’t  either.”  I’d  like  to  knoM 
Iiom  Katie  abvays  finds  out  about 
everything  1 do.  Daddy  says  Mother 
is  the  same  May.  He  thinks  that  if 
Edgar  Hoover  Mas  really  smart  he’d 
have  G-W omen  instead  of  G-Men. 

The  tree  looked  really  beautiful.  Of 
course  it  didn’t  have  any  lights  on  it 
yet,  because  that’s  abvays  Daddy’s 
job.  I heard  Mother  tell  Daddy  that 
she  guessed  he  abvays  took  care  of  the 


KATIE  WAS  SICK  OF  MEN.  THEY  BORED  HER. 
BUT  A COMBINATION  OF  CHRISTMAS,  HER 
SEVEN  YEAR  OLD  SISTER,  AND  A DEPART- 
MENT STORE  SANTA  CHANGED  HER  MIND. 
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lights  because  he  knew  so  much  about 
getting  lit.  “Aren’t  you  ever  going  to 
forget  that  damned  Rotarian  ban- 
quet?” Daddy  growled.  And  then  he 
kissed  her  real  hard.  I think  Daddy 
loves  Mother. 

With  her  head  tilted  on  one  side, 
Katie  looked  at  the  tree.  “You  did  a 
pretty  good  job,  Chicken.  Another  few 
years  and  you’ll  have  the  professional 
touch.” 

I made  a face  at  her.  “You'll  think 
it’s  better  than  a pretty  good  job  w hen 
Mother  finds  out  you  didn’t  help  me.” 

Thoughtfully  she  pulled  a strand  of 
hair.  Katie  has  real  pretty  hair.  You 
think  it’s  dark  brown  until  suddenly 
you  notice  it’s  really  reddish.  1 heard 
her  tell  Joan  she  uses  a rinse,  but 
Mother  doesn't  know.  1 guess  Daddy’s 
right  when  he  says  all  women  are  the 
natural  type  because  it’s  natural  for 
them  to  be  artificial. 

“Listen,  Chicken.”  Katie  smiled  al- 
most sweetly  at  me,  so  I knew  some- 
thing nice  was  on  the  verge  of  popping. 
“Let’s  both  forget  all  the  stories  we 
know  about  each  other  and  go  down 
town  instead.  I know  what!  I ll  take 
you  to  see  Santa  Claus  in  a big  de- 
partment store.” 

When  I say  that  I wanted  to  go 
in  spite  of  the  prospect  of  having  false 
w hiskers  tickle  my  face,  you  know  that 
I really  wanted  to  go.  For  right  away 
I saw  a chance  to  get  a double  fudge 
sundae  with  two  cherries. 

“Oh,  Katie,  that’s  wonderful,”  I 
squealed.  And,  with  the  vision  of  that 
sundae  before  me,  I proceeded  to  tell 
her  how  very  much  I wanted  to  see 
Santa  Claus. 

Going  down  town  with  Katie  is 
always  fun.  She  pays  lots  of  attention 
to  me  so  that  everybody  will  think 
she's  very  unselfish  and  sweet.  Old 
ladies  beam  at  her  and  men  smile  and 
tip  their  hats.  She  pretends  to  be 
annoyed.  “A  girl  just  can't  lead  her 
own  private  life,”  she  tells  me  in  the 
tone  people  use  when  they  have  a 
head-ache  and  want  you  to  know  it. 
But  when  someone  walks  right  by 
without  noticing  her,  she  always  says, 
“What  a stupid  looking  person!" 


Kven  I would  have  to  admit  that 
Katie  looked  pretty  when  she  took 
me  down  town  to  see  Santa  Claus. 
She  had  on  her  fur  jacket  and  I Ik* 
little  red  hat  that  makes  her  look 
wicked  in  a nice  way. 

I tried  to  tell  Katie  that  she  didn’t 
have  to  take  me  to  see  Santa  Claus. 
I’d  be  w illing  just  to  settle  for  a double 
fudge  sundae — with  two  cherries.  But 
she  was  in  an  “Of-course-I-want-my- 
baby-sister-to-see-Santa”  mood.  So 
what  could  1 do?”  And  besides,  that 
was  as  good  a way  as  any  to  let  her 
know  what  1 wanted  for  Christmas. 

We  went  into  that  great  big  de- 
partment store  that  has  all  the  ladies 
in  long  dresses  in  the  window.  Only, 
of  course,  they're  not  real  ladies. 
Daddy  calls  them  decoys  for  dumb 
ducks — but  1 never  can  see  any  ducks. 

There  were  lots  of  Christmas  trees 
in  the  store,  but  none  of  them  had  as 
much  tinsel  on  their  branches  as  our 
own  tree  at  home.  And  there  was  a 
man  playing  Silent  Night  on  the  organ. 
I know  all  the  words  to  Silent  Night 


because  my  Sunday  School  teacher 
taught  them  to  me.  But  she  wouldn't 
let  me  sing  them  at  our  Christmas 
program.  Six*  said  I was  Hat. 

Katie  squeezed  my  hand.  “Hold  on 
tight,  Chicken.  I don’t  want  to  lose 
you  in  this  crowd. 

We  went  up  high  in  the  building  on 
those  steps  that  move.  Someday  I'm 
going  to  walk  down  them  when  they're 
going  up. 

Santa  Claus  was  silling  up  high  in 
a great  big  chair.  He  looked  so  much 
like  Santa  Claus  should  look,  that  for 
a minute  1 thought  maybe  Johnny 
Gratton  had  told  me  a fib.  But  when 
I got  closer,  I could  tell  that  his 
w hiskers  were  glued  on. 

He  had  the  brownest  eyes  I've  ever 
seen.  They  looked  just  like  melted 
chocolate  bars. 

“And  what's  your  name,  little  girl?” 
he  said. 

1 started  to  explain  that  I’m  not  a 
little  girl — that  I'm  nearly  seven  years 
old.  But  I don't  think  he  heard  me. 

(Please  tarn  to  page  23) 
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I’ll!  1IIH  OF  PLEDGE  I 


LIHIUTI1IIE 


LEFT 


MARCIA  ROSEN, 

Phi  Sigma  Sigma 


BIGHT 

MARIE  WESCHLER, 

Alpha  Della  Pi 


JOYCE  KEPHART 

Sigma  Kappa 


JACKIE  HOOD 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


LEFT 

SHIRLEY  ROOKS, 

Delta  Delta  Delta 


RIGHT 


RUTH  STARTZMAX, 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 


: Item 


U.  of  M. 

College  Park.  Mel. 

Dear  Santa  Claus: 

I’m  a Daydodger  on  the  Hill,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
just  one  little  simple  question.  Were  you  ever  puzzled? 
In  a quandary?  Not  quite  able  to  figure  out  what  it  was 
all  about?  Well,  if  you  were,  then  you  know  how  I feel. 

See,  it's  this  way,  Santa.  Our  school  paper  has  a column 
that  picks  a student  each  week  for  a special  honor  known 


Former  Daydodger  of  the  W eek 
who  subsequently  became  famous 

as  Daydodger  of  the  Week.  Well,  of  course  this  means 
right  much  on  The  Hill,  and  it’s  certainly  not  something 
to  be  handed  around  to  everybody.  But  even  considering 
all  that,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  I should  have  gotten 
it  by  this  time. 

Let’s  look  at  my  qualifications  for  a minute.  First  of 
all,  I’m  chairman  of  all  Daydodger  Club  Spring  Formals. 
And  Lord  knows  that's  a job!  Our  Club  is  wont  to  have 
a Spring  Formal  every  month  whether  they  need  it  or 
not.  Furthermore,  I've  been  the  first  student  through  the 
gates  for  the  last  eight  home  football  games.  Those  two 


things  alone  would  seem  to  qualify  me  for  the  honor. 
But  I'm  not  finished  yet.  My  trump  card  is  that  I'm  a 
keen  kut,  klassy,  krackerjack  kollege  kid  of  a Kappa  Khi! 

I’m  not  asking  for  much,  Santa.  But  when  I come  back 
from  the  Christmas  holidays  I want  to  see  my  name  in 
big,  black  type — Daydodger  of  the  Week. 

Yours, 

FBANTIC  DAYDODGEB 
U.  of  M. 

College  Park,  Md. 

Dear  Santa  Clauset: 

I hope  you’ll  forgive  my  little  pun.  I guess  I just  can't 
help  being  funny.  It  seems  that  I’m  always  saying  some- 
thing. My  mother  says  that  I used  to  say  funny  things 
even  before  l could  talk. 

Now  Santa,  I’m  pretty  sure  that  you've  read  the  column 
in  our  school  paper  that  has  so  many  funny  things  in  it. 
It’s  called  “Through  the  Tortoise  Shells.”  Many  people 
around  our  school  have  said  that  it’s  probably  the  funniest 
thing  they  ever  read  in  their  life.  And  we  don’t  like  to 
brag,  but  once  we  overheard  a couple  of  students  talking 
about  it,  and  one  of  them  said,  “That  guy  that  writes 
“Through  the  Tortoise  Shells”!  He’s  going  to  be  the 
death  of  me  yet.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a card?  It’s  my 
personal  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  on  the  stage.  If  he 
could  learn  a nice  soft  shoe  tap  dancing  routine,  there 
would  be  no  stopping  him.  He  sure  makes  me  giggle.” 
We  don’t  mean  to  brag,  Santa.  But  we  do  say  some 
awfully  funny  things. 
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But  now  let’s  get  down  to  cases.  (I  always  did  like 
bottled  beer  better  than  draft,  anyway,  if  you'll  pardon 
another  of  my  funny  little  quips,  Santa).  Well,  let  me 
get  serious  for  a moment  and  cut  out  all  this  ribbing. 
This  is  what  1 want  to  ask  you.  Can  I have  a new  joke 
book  for  Christmas?  I’ve  been  using  that  old  favorite, 
“Joe  Miller’s  Jokebook  Jokes  for  Every  Occasion,”  but 
I’ve  sort  of  exhausted  the  jokes  in  that. 

So  you  can  see  that  I might  have  a little  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  students  rolling  on  the  floor  and  clutching 
their  sides.  (You  may  think  that’s  an  exaggeration,  Santa, 
but  I’ve  really  seen  them  do  it.  They  read  a paragraph 
in  our  column  and  then  immediately  fall  on  the  floor  and 
scream). 

So  you  just  drop  another  joke  book  in  my  stocking, 
Santa  Clauset.  Then  I can  be  even  funnier  than  before, 
if  such  a thing  is  possible. 

Well,  1 11  be  suing  you. 

Yours, 

Through  the  Tortoise  Shells 
U.  of  M. 

College  Park,  Maryland 

Dear  Santa  Claus: 

I'm  President  of  the  Daydodgers’  Club  on  this  campus 
of  ours,  and  I'm  always  looking  out  for  ways  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  daydodgers,  whose  interests  I represent. 

So  I'm  writing  to  ask  you  for  a little  Christmas  present. 
As  you  probably  know,  the  daydodgers,  whose  interests 
I represent,  now  are  over  half  the  school  and  are  really 
and  truly  a powerful  organization  on  The  Hill.  Inasmuch 
as  they  are  over  half  the  school,  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a few  privileges  around  here.  Consequently, 
I am  writing  to  ask  you  for  a Daydodger  Christmas 
present. 

I'm  sure  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  way  daydodgers 
live,  Santa.  They’re  always  on  the  go — never  a minute 
to  call  their  own.  Frantically  dashing  from  class  to  class. 
Stuffing  their  lunch.  It’s  horrible.  Naturally  they  can't 
be  expected  to  fiddle  with  little  things  in  life.  So  it’s  sad 
but  true  that  daydodgers  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  a bath.  Many  of  them  have  mentioned  to  me  that 
things  are  such  that  they  haven't  had  so  much  as  a shower 
for  six  months.  In  fact,  one  of  them  told  me,  “Daydodging 
being  what  it  is,  1 haven’t  had  so  much  as  a shower 
for  six  months.” 

Now,  Santa,  things  like  that  can’t  go  on.  They  just 
can't.  And  it’s  in  your  power  to  help.  Here  is  my  request. 
How  about  a Campus  Bathtub  for  us  Daydodgers?  We've 
been  thinking  quite  a lot  about  it  and  have  made  plans 
for  what  should  be  just  the  ticket.  We  thought  of  the 
space  east  of  the  library  between  the  flag  pole  and  the 
cannon.  That  would  be  just  the  place,  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  sort  of  big.  We 


thought  that  one  about  100  feet  long  and  .'55  feet  deep 
would  be  quite  nice. 

If  you  see  fit  to  grant  this  little  request.,  Santa,  I'm 
sure  that  our  Campus  would  indeed  be  a much  better 
place  to  live.  Instead  of  having  so  damned  many  spring 
formals,  we  daydodgers  would  meet  once  a month  on  the 
greensward,  climb  up  the  ladder  and  all  slide  down  into 


Da  ydodger's  Del  igli  l 


the  tub.  Then  we  can  splash  around  and  take  a bath  in 
a body. 

Think  it  over,  Santa.  We  don't  like  to  threaten  or 
anything  like  that.  But  we  daydodgers  are  over  half  the 
school  now,  and  we  know  our  rights,  and  when  we  next 
meet  in  a body  and  find  out  that  we  don’t  have  our 
special  Daydodgers’  Bathtub — well,  there’s  no  telling 
just  what  t lie  hell  might  happen. 

\ ours, 

PRESIDENT,  DAYDODGERS’  CLl  B 

Coliseum 
l . of  M. 

College  Park,  Md. 

Dear  Santa  Claus: 

I'm  just  a terrapin  in  life,  but  that  really  is  no  good 
reason  why  I should  be  abused,  is  it?  Well,  I've  been 
abused,  and  I’m  writing  to  ask  you  for  a little  help. 

This  is  the  story,  Santa.  It  seems  that  all  the  kids  here 
at  the  L.  of  M.  got  together  and  decided  that  1 wasn’t 
getting  nearly  enough  publicity.  So  they  agitated  and 
got  the  S.G.A.  to  appoint  a committee  to  see  about  getting 
me  lighted  up.  They  saw  about  it  all  right. 

I honestly  think  that,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
that  committee’s  mentality.  What  do  you  think  they 
decided?  They  decided  to  turn  lights  on  me  from  the 
rear!  Do  you  get  the  full  significance  of  that,  Santa? 
They're  not  going  to  light  me  from  the  front.  They're 
going  to  light  me  from  the  rear!  The  rear! 

Now  what  could  be  worse  than  a situation  of  that 
nature,  I ask  you  philosophically.  Scarcely  anything.  At 
all.  If  the  truth  were  known. 

Now  listen,  dammit,  Santa.  1 don’t  want  my  posterior 
lighted  up.  If  I can’t  be  lighted  from  the  front,  1 don’t 
want  to  be  lighted  at  all. 

I'm  sure  that  you  can  understand  the  way  I feel  and 
that  you'll  help  me  out.  But  if  you  don’t,  you  can  be 
sure  that  I'm  going  to  be  a very  much  disgruntled  turtle 
in  life. 

Yours, 

Tweefle.  the  Terrible  Terp 
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J'lanjlaJ\  NEW  BOXING  COACH 

By  NORMAN  HATHAWAY 


He's  just  a little  guy — five  feet, 
seven — but  his  size  doesn’t  interfere 
with  his  self-confidence.  He  bulges  with 
it.  When  lie  talks,  his  slightly  bald 
head  bobs  up  and  down  and  gives 
emphasis  to  what  he  is  saying.  And 
it’s  impossible  to  talk  to  him  for  long 
without  getting  the  impression  that 
you’re  listening  to  a person  who  really 
believes  in  himself.  I his  is  Bobby 
Goldstein,  Maryland’s  new  boxing 
coach. 

Bobby  comes  to  Maryland  to  re- 
place Alike  Lombardo,  Maryland  men- 
tor for  two  years,  who  was  recently 
called  to  the  army.  He  brings  with 
him  an  enviable  record  and  plenty  of 
experience. 

A native  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Bobby  went  to  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  A irginia,  where  today  he  is 
acknowledged  one  of  the  greatest 
boxers  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
Three  years  in  a row  he  won  Southern 
Conference  titles.  In  1931  and  1932 
lie  won  the  featherweight  title  (and 
this  was  when  the  Southern  Conference 
included  what  is  now  the  Southeastern 
Conference).  In  1933  he  won  the 
Southern  Conference  lightweight  title 
and  went  on  to  win  the  National 
Inter-collegiate  title  in  the  same  di- 
vision. Perhaps  he  hit  his  peak,  how- 
ever, when  he  won  the  Olympic 
tryouts  in  the  featherweight  division 
in  1932. 

Bobby  graduated  from  \ irginia  in 
1933.  But  since  graduation  he  has 
kept  himself  close  to  boxing.  For 
several  seasons  he  was  boxing  coach 
at  Columbus  University  in  Washing- 
ton, and  w hile  he  w as  there  he  con- 
sistently turned  out  teams  that  ranked 
with  the  best  in  this  area. 


He  considers  the  greatest  honor  he 
ever  received  one  give  him  by  Spike 
Webb,  Navy’s  boxing  coach,  and  one 
of  the  best  coaches  in  the  country. 
In  1933,  Spike  picked  an  All  Time 
All  American  Boxing  Team,  and  in 
the  lightweight  slot  was  the  name 
Bobby  Goldstein. 

Maryland's  new  coach  was  unique 
among  college  boxers.  He  was  a great 
stylist.  He  emphasized  boxing  skill  and 
dexterity  rather  than  hammer-like 
slugging.  This  attitude  is  still  with 
him.  Furthermore,  he  says  he  is  going 
to  stress  rigid  conditioning  and  train- 
ing. “My  aim  here  at  the  l niversity 
of  Alaryland  is  to  put  boys  in  the  ring 
that  have  a lot  of  what  is  known  as 
boxing  class."  Bobby  says.  "I  want 
them  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  ring.  I want  them 
to  be  smooth  boxers,  and  above  all 
I want  them  to  be  in  top  condition." 


He’s  a fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
college  boxers  getting  hurt.  “There’s 
no  sense  in  boxings’  being  too  rough 
or  brutal  a sport,”  he  says.  “1  hope 
to  make  it  for  the  boys  at  Maryland 
just  a game,  a skill-demanding,  en- 
joyable game.” 

To  Goldstein,  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  boxing  season  look  very  bright. 
The  team  has  unlimited  possibilities, 
he  says.  He  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  three  sure  winners  in  Hotsy 
Alperstein,  145,  Herb  Gunther,  175, 
(last  year's  Southern  Conference  cham- 
pion at  that  weight)  and  Len  Bodman. 
heavyweight.  And  he  feels  that  there 
is  a good  chance  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  squad  turning  into 
consistently  good  boxers. 

The  team  probably  will  start  the 
season  with  a lineup  something  like 
this.  A sophomore,  Dunbar  Mac- 
Nemar,  seems  to  have  the  edge  at 
120  pounds;  Jud  Lincoln,  cross  coun- 
try runner  and  last  year’s  120  pounder, 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 

BOBBY  GOLDSTEIN, 
STYLIST  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY, FORMERLY 
SOUTHERN  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  NATION- 
AL BOXING  CHAMP- 
ION, BECOMES  THE 
NEW  BOXING  COACH 
AT  MARYLAND. 
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Marie  Beal!  s self  satisfied  smile 
is  easily  explained:  What  girl 

iron  /(In'  I be  satisfied  if  she  had  an 
Marie  s pink  crepe  dress  with 
the  non  inverted  I neck  yoke ? 
I » top  it  off  she  is  also  wearing 
a distinctly  styled  pleated  woo! 
plaid  coat.  ill  of  Marie  s en- 
semble comes  from  Breslau's 
If  ashington  store.  "The  Friendly 
Shop. 


The  sartorial  perfection  here  pre- 
sented is  by  Jay  Kmrey  and  Joe 
White.  Jay  in  the  Tail  Suit. 
$31.75.  white  vest,  $6.00.  jewelry. 
$2.50.  Joe  in  the  double-breasted 
Midnite  Blue  Tux,  $29.75,  Man- 
hattan collar-attached  shirt,  $3.50, 
jewelry.  $2.50.  Their  perfection 
is  a direct  result  of  their  visit  to 
Bobby  s.  Silver  Spring.  If  you're 
shy  some  formal  clothes  drop  over 
and  see  Mr.  Robinson.  It's  right 
in  the  heart  of  Silver  Spring's 
Shopping  Center. 
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<J,  PERCIVAL  QUINN 

(' Continued  from  page  13) 


Juniper  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
December  4,  1941 

Box  0 
U.  of  M. 

Where  Else 

Dear  Mr.  Quinn: 

It  is  breaking  a precedent  when  we  send  you  the  second 
lesson  without  payment.  But  we  are  trusting  you.  By  the 
way,  how  are  you  and  the  Maryland  coaching  situation 
coming  along? 

Please  forward  the  $39.00  immediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Miller 


Box  0 
U.  of  M. 

December  7,  1941 

Acme  Correspondence  School 
Juniper  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen : 

Not  your  $39.00,  but  your  two  lessons  and  an  uncom- 
plimentary noise  are  enclosed.  I,  Percival  Quinn,  and  the 
coaching  situation  are  nowhere. 

I,  Percial  Quinn,  was  counting  on  the  reputation  that 
I,  Percival  Quinn,  was  going  to  make  with  my  Dead-end 
Kids  to  send  me  right  into  the  directorship  of  Athletics, 


but  everything  turned  out  not  as  it  might.  All  because 
of  your  advice. 

We,  Joe  Burko  and  I,  Percival  Quinn,  that  is,  decided 
to  stage  our  Burko  Bowl  early  so  as  to  avoid  the  Christmas 
rush,  but  everybody  was  trampled,  including  me.  The 
day  dawned  for  the  Big  Game  and  I,  Percival  Quinn,  was 
on  needles  and  pins,  to  coin  a phrase,  because  the  future 
looked  rosy  as  Mary,  my  girl,  was  coming  to  the  game 
with  all  of  her  sorority  sisters.  There  was  a big  crowd 
there  with  I,  Percival  Quinn,  very  imposingly  sitting  on 
the  bench  with  all  of  my  players.  Well,  this  was  all  right, 
because  lesson  two  of  “Football  Coaching,  Its  Duties  and 
Diversions,”  explained  it  clearly.  The  Corral  Cats  were 
quickly  tackled  and  ran  three  plays  and  then  kicked,  the 
kick  carrying  very  far  to  our  quarterback,  Smith,  who 
caught  it  and  ran  back.  Now  this  is  where  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  give  you  the  uncomplimentary  noise  and  the  two 
lessons  back. 

Since  lesson  one  of  “Football  Coaching,  Its  Duties  and 
Diversions”  says  that  the  elementals  are  fundamental  my 
team  were  well  coached  on  this:  in  fact,  too  well,  for  they 
blocked  and  tackled  everybody  including  Smith,  our 
quarterback,  who  had  the  ball.  Well,  Smith  started 
throwing  fists,  which  was  bad,  as  the  College  Park  Dead- 
end Kids  aren’t  very  dead,  and  when  order  was  restored 
they  carried  young  Smith  out  on  a stretcher. 

This  is  where  I,  Percival  Quinn,  make  another  un- 
complimentary noise.  Lesson  one  says,  quote,  by  watching 
other  coaches,  bench  behavior  can  be  successfully  de- 
termined, unquote.  By  watching  somebody’s  (not  I, 
Percival  Quinn’s)  predecessor,  I,  Percival  Quinn,  emulated 
well  and  paid  no  attention  to  Smith.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  I,  Percival  Quinn,  happened  to  be  taking  a course 
under  a Professor  Smith,  for  out  of  the  blue  sky  came  an 
avalanche  of  Smiths,  well  armed  with  umbrellas  and  fists. 
The  day  was  lost.  So  is  my  girl,  Mary.  So  are  my  blue 
eyes,  which  now  are  black.  And  the  U.  of  M.  must  look 
elsewhere  for  a coach  of  football. 

Yours, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


He  was  staring  at  Katie. 

“That’s  my  sister,  Katie,”  I told 
him.  “And  my  name’s  Chicken  Thomp- 
son. Of  course,  Chicken  isn’t  my  real 
name.  Daddy  says  he  started  calling 
me  that  when  he  realized  Mother  was 
going  to  hen-peck — ” 

“Chicken!”  Katie  planted  a hand 
across  my  mouth.  “Now  why  don’t 
you  be  a good  girl  and  tell  Santa 
what  you  want  for  Christmas?” 

“Yes,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  what 
you  want  for  Christmas?”  Santa 
echoed.  But  he  still  wasn’t  looking  at 
me.  Instead,  he  and  Katie  were  sending 
messages  back  and  forth  via  mental 
telepathy  as  Daddy  says.  That’s  what 
he  and  Mother  do  sometimes  when 
they  don’t  want  me  to  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

“I  want  a cow-boy  suit  and  a fur 
coat  and  toy  soldiers,”  I said.  “And 
a dog  and  ice  skates  and  a parachute.” 

“At  what  address  should  I deliver 
these?”  Santa  Claus  asked.  And  I 
think  he  w inked  at  Katie. 

“420  East  Wood  Drive.  You  know, 
it’s  that  big  white  house  on  the 
corner,”  I told  him. 

He  patted  me  on  the  head.  “I’ll  try 
to  fill  your  order,  Chicken.  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  1 can  bring  your 
sister?” 

Katie  blushed.  “You  always  brought 
me  so  many  things  when  I was  little, 
Santa,  that  I don't  need  anything 
now.” 

“Why,  Katie!”  1 was  so  surprised 
I felt  my  mouth  drop  open.  “Don’t 
you  remember  you  told  Joan  just  this 
morning  you  wished  Santa  would 
bring  you  a new  man?” 

“Chicken!”  Katie  dug  her  fingers 
into  my  arm. 

“Well,  you  did,”  1 muttered. 

As  she  dragged  me  toward  the 
moving  stairs,  she  didn't  turn  around 
even  once  to  wave  goodbye  to  Santa. 
But  I had  the  funniest  feeling  that 
they  were  still  sending  those  little 


messages  back  and  forth. 

Instead  of  buying  me  a double 
fudge  sundae,  Katie  just  gave  me  angry 
looks  all  the  way  home. 

“I’m  sorry  if  1 did  something  bad, 
Katie.”  I tried  to  put  my  hand  in  hers. 

But  Katie  wouldn’t  even  speak  to 
me. 


That  night  mother  and  daddy  went 
out  to  dinner,  so  Katie  and  I had  to 
eat  by  ourselves.  Mother  told  Mary 
to  serve  our  meal  in  the  living  room 
so  we  could  look  at  the  Christmas 
tree  and  start  getting  the  right  spirit. 

I looked  at  the  tree  but  I couldn’t 
feel  Christmassy.  All  I could  think 
about  was  that  Katie  was  angry  with 
me — and  that  1 hadn’t  had  my 
sundae. 

1 don’t  think  Katie  felt  very  Christ- 
massy either.  She  speared  each  piece 
of  food  with  her  fork  as  if  she  wished 
it  was  me.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
months  she  didn’t  call  Joan  right  after 
dinner. 

When  the  door-bell  rang,  I was 
thinking  of  what  Daddy  says:  “If 
silence  is  golden,  I’m  glad  we’re  off 
the  gold  standard.”  He  says  that  means 
he  likes  noise  better  than  quiet.  I 
do  too. 

J beat  Katie  to  the  door  and  there 
stood  the  funniest  looking  man  1 ever 
saw.  He  had  cellophane  wrapped 
around  his  clothes,  with  “Merry 
Xmas”  stickers  all  over.  And  around 
his  neck  was  a big  red  ribbon. 

Very  politely,  just  as  if  he  was 
perfectly  dressed  like  the  men  in 
Esquire — that’s  the  magazine  Daddy 
won’t  let  me  look  at — he  took  off  his 
hat.  “Will  you  please  tell  Miss  Katie 
Thompson  that  Santa  Claus  has 
brought  her  Christmas  gift  early?” 

I didn’t  know  what  he  meant  until 
I realized  his  eyes  were  the  color  of 
melted  chocolate  bars.  By  then,  Katie 
was  pushing  me  upstairs.  And  by  then 
I felt  Christmassy  all  over — maybe 
because  she  looked  so  happy ; or  maybe 
because  she  had  just  promised  me  a 
double  fudge  sundae  with  two  cherries. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


was  curious  and  went  in.  Before  him 
were  stacks  and  stacks  of  comic  strip 
magazines  and  joke  books.  There  was 
“Superman”  and  “Mutt  and  Jeff.” 
And  there  were  entire  books  with 
nothing  but  pages  of  jokes.  And  there 
were  magazines  known  as  Film  Fun 
that  had  page  upon  page  of  girls’ 
pictures. 

The  turtle  was  enraptured.  And  to 
think  he  almost  hadn’t  come  in!  He 
turned  over  on  his  back  and  kicked  up 
his  stubby  legs  in  ecstasy.  Then  he 
just  rolled  over  and  over,  groveling  in 
glee  among  the  magazines. 

He  read  all  the  magazines  through 
once  and  then  read  them  through 
again.  Then  he  set  out  to  memorize 
the  jokes.  That  was  the  last  that 
anybody  has  heard  of  him.  He  must 
have  decided  to  stay  in  the  hut  all  his 
life,  because  nobody  has  seen  him  since. 


MAIVY  LAND'S  NEW 
BOXING  COACH 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

will  fight  this  year  at  127;  Matthew 
Beccio,  another  sophomore,  probably 
will  be  fighting  at  the  135  post;  Hotsy 
Alperstein,  veteran  of  two  seasons,  will 
of  course  go  at  1 15;  gangling  Pat  Quinn 
seems  outstanding  at  155;  Johnny 
Gilmore  will  first  attempt  to  fight 
off  his  injury  nemesis  and  then  start 
swinging  in  the  165  division;  and  Herb 
Gunther  and  Len  Rodman  w ill  round 
out  the  team  at  175  and  heavyweight. 

Bobby  doesn't  want  to  make  any 
definite  predictions.  But  Maryland 
boxing  fans  can  at  least  be  sure  that 
they’re  going  to  watch  boys  who 
know  the  fundamentals  of  boxing 
skill  and  who  aren’t  going  to  be 
puffing  from  lack  of  breath  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  round.  The  team 
should  be  one  that  will  cause  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Southern 
Confer  enee  many  anxious  moments. 
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Deems  Taylor,  who  is  probably 
America’s  best  informed,  and  cer- 
tainly best  known,  music  critic  has 
just  edited  a new  collection  from  the 
rich  store  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas.  Eleven  of  the  favorite  works 
are  included,  among:  them  being 

'Tolanthe,”  “Pinafore,’  “Tin*  Mika- 
do,” and  “Pirates  of  Penzance,”  re- 
presented by  102  of  the  best-known 
songs.  In  addition  to  words  and  music 
there  are  the  ever-delightful  chatty- — 
yet  meaty — comments  on  composers 
and  their  work  by  Mr.  Taylor  and, 
what’s  more,  clever  illustrations  by 
Lucille  Corcos.  There  is  a full  page 
color  illustration  for  each  opera,  as 
well  as  many  pen  sketches  scattered 
throughout  the  book.  The  piano  ar- 
rangements by  Dr,  Albert  Simay  are 
supposedly  effective,  up-to-date,  and 
suitable  for  amateur  effort. 

The  Washington,  Star  has  this  to 
say:  “From  beginning  to  end,  the 
book  is  a labor  of  love  that  serves 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan  as  the  whetstone 
docs  the  well-used  blade." 

Whoever  liked  the  films,  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty  and  Hurricane , will  doubt- 
less like  the  moving  picture  version  of 
Botany  Bay , by  Charles  Nordhoff  and 
James  Norman  Hall,  soon  to  be 
released.  The  book  itself  is  new,  and 
offers  as  many  thrills  as  any  of  the 
previous  works  of  these  famous  co- 
authors. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Hugh  Tallant, 
an  American  ruined  by  his  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  during  the  Revolution. 
Trusting  in  t ho  promises  of  King 
George’s  government,  he  has  come  to 
England,  but  is  forced,  because  these 
promises  were  not  kept,  to  turn  to 
robbery  to  obtain  the  means  for 
getting  home.  Instead,  his  adventures 
in  brigandage  land  him  in  Australia, 
via  the  first  boat  load  of  convicts. 
Among  them  are  a few  brave  fellows 
who,  like  Tallant,  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  bread  honestly. 

Tallant  eventually  attempts  escape 
with  a few  companions,  and  there 
follows  one  of  the  authors'  famous 
grim,  vivid  descriptions  of  a long 
open-boat  voyage. 

I Paid  Hitler  is  a title  arresting 
enough  to  make  anybody  read  a book. 
In  it  Fritz  Thyssen,  German  industrial 
magnate  and  once  a prominent  finan- 
cial backer  of  Hitler,  analyzes  the 
forces  which  brought  Hitler  into  power 
and  describes  the  workings  of  the 
Nazi  system  from  the  inside. 


After  a dramatic  beginning,  de- 
scribing his  flight  from  Germany  in 
September,  1939,  Mr.  Thyssen  explains 
his  belief  that  Nazi  policy  is  unsound 
and  that  he  has  doubts  of  the  success 
of  a military  machine  which  uses 
30,000  tons  of  gasoline  daily  against 
a German  production  of  10,000  tons. 
The  author  offers  as  a solution  of  the 
German  problem  the  establishment  of 
two  nations,  preferably  kingdoms — a 
Western  Catholic  Germany,  spiritually 
kin  to  western  Europe,  and  Eastern 
Germany,  embracing  Prussia,  which 
Mr.  Thyssen  says  will  have  to  work 
out  its  own  destiny. 

John  Gunther,  author  of  Inside 
Europe  and  Inside  Asia,  has  gone  now 
inside  a group  of  nations  at  once 
nearer  the  I . S.  and  farther  from  U.  8. 
people  than  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  War,  and  the  concept  of 
hemisphere  defense,  is  awakening  the 
people  of  America  to  the  existence  of 
our  nearest  neighbors,  the  twenty 
republics  of  Latin  America.  Inside 
Latin  America  is  Gunther's  timely 
guidebook  to  the  rest  of  tin*  hemi- 
sphere. 

Ace  reporter  that  he  is,  Gunther 
has  covered  Latin  America  thoroughly, 
completely.  His  plan  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  European  and  Asiatic 
counterparts  of  Inside  Latin  America. 
Ho  reports  the  important  facts  as  he 
finds  them;  lie  sketches  the  important 
people  as  he  sees  them. 

While  Gunther  was  not  witch- 
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hunting  on  his  trip  through  Central 
and  South  America,  he  found  some 
basis  for  the  witch  stories  of  fifth 
column  infiltration  into  the  Western 
W orld.  lie  treats  the  problem  as  a 
phase  of  the  Americas  he  sees,  how- 
ever, and  not  as  a Sunday  supplement 
thriller. 

Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
come  in  for  the  most  extensive  treat- 
ment, but  coverage  is  complete  and 
the  story — or  twenty  stories,  rather, — 
is  interesting. 


nil 


( Second  in  a series) 

Swing  has  as  significant  a place  in 
the  artistic  scheme  of  things  as  has 
the  more  generally  respected  forms  of 
expression.  1 don’t  refer  to  the  ordinary 
brand  of  popular  music,  of  course,  but 
to  the  real  jazz  idiom  defined  in  the 
first  installment  of  this  series. 

This  point  has  been  advanced  by 
almost  every  writer  interested  in 
swing  criticism.  The  most,  common 
approach,  and  a very  valid  one,  is 
to  say  that  American  jazz  is  a syn- 
thesized reflection  of  Young  America 
itself.  Good  or  bad,  it  thereby  qualifies 
as  an  important  element  in  our  art. 
There  are  more  eloquent  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  Here  is  the 
particular  theory  1 have  evolved  to 
indicate  the  place  swing  fills  in  the 
broad  creative  field: 

Significant  art  since  1900  falls, 
roughly  speaking,  into  a negative  or 
positive  category.  This  excludes  the 
work,  great  as  it  may  be,  that  was 


executed  since  1900  but  nevertheless 
is  in  an  earlier  tradition. 

The  negative  artists,  on  the  one 
hand,  manifest  themselves  through 
revolutionary,  highly  intellectual,  and 
altogether  confusing  means.  Atonality, 
informality,  disequilibrium  are  their 
by-words.  Their  only  order  is  disorder; 
their  truth,  the  lack  of  truth.  They 
regard  unfathomable  subconsciousness 
with  as  much  reality  as  consciousness. 

The  positive  artists,  on  the  other 
hand,  likewise  deny  the  validity  of 
past  systems.  But  instead  of  dis- 
counting all  of  the  past,  they  discount 
only  the  conclusions  of  the  past, 
together  with  the  niceties,  the  higher 
developments,  and,  of  course,  the 
superfluities.  They  still  acknowledge 
eternal  fundamentals  in  human  nature. 
With  these  unquestioned  beginnings, 
the  positive  artists,  jazzmen  among 
them,  demonstrate  their  confidence  in 
the  creation  of  a new  culture. 

The  present  loss  of  faith  in  the  past 
began  around  1900  when  Victorianism 
began  to  crumble.  Victorianism  had 
been  a long  era  of  relative  peace  and 
prosperity,  an  age  in  which  the 
dominance  of  England  and  English 
thought  gave  the  world  a stability 
comparable  to  the  ancient  Boman 
Peace.  It  was  a time  of  strict  morality, 
classical  economics  and  unquestioned 
obedience  to  law — generally  speaking, 
of  course. 

In  the  20th  Century,  the  Victorian 
Age  disintegrated,  partly  through 
inertia  of  its  own  spirit,  partly  through 
economic  revolution.  In  the  ensuing 
disorganization  there  began  our  cur- 
rent period  of  re-adjustment,  a violent 
interlude  distinguished  thus  far  by 
two  world  wars,  a fabulous  prosperity 
and  an  abysmal  depression. 

Gone  was  the  old,  neat  order.  In 
its  place,  as  in  all  transitional  periods, 
came  new,  perplexing  ideas.  Fascism, 
communism,  panaceas,  revolutions  of 
one  sort  or  other  were  everywhere. 
Contradictions  were  omnipresent.  Sci- 
ence grew;  but  so  did  pseudo-science, 
like  astrology.  Parents  and  teachers, 
still  products  of  Victorianism,  were 
teaching  might  does  not  make  right 


or  that  you  can’t  spend  more  than 
you  earn.  Everywhere,  strong-willed 
men  were  doing  the  opposite;  they 
seemed  just  as  right  as  the  parents 
and  teachers — maybe  more  so.  Huge 
masses  of  people  flocked  to  anyone 
from  Amie  Semple  McPherson  to 
Townsend  to  Hitler,  whoever  had  a 
new  idea.  Logic  and  tradition  be 
damned.  And  as  if  all  this  weren’t 
confusion  enough  to  the  young, 
thoughtful  mind,  there  was  the  un- 
reasonable specter  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, of  college  graduates  an- 
swering ads  for  a year  to  land  a $25 
a week  job. 

Disillusionment!  That  was  the  new 
note.  And  in  response  to  and  in 
anticipation  of  things  to  come,  the 
most  acute  artists  since  1900  have 
been  united  in  their  expressions  of 
disillusionment,  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  aware  of  it.  The  only 
difference  in  their  disillusionment,  as 
already  suggested,  is  that  some  are 
negativistic  and  others  positivistic. 
The  former,  refusing  to  be  duped 
again,  say  that  anything  goes,  that 
every  man  is  his  own  judge  and  jury. 
They  are  ironic,  they  are  creating  an 
artless  art.  The  positivists,  however, 
recognize  that  there  are  still  some 
absolutes,  like  fundamental  human 
urges  and  other  basic  elements.  That 
is  the  foundation  of  their  art.  Frills 
and  refinement  are  out. 

To  be  specific,  take  examples  of 
some  negative  artists  and  art.  In  the 
visual  and  plastic  arts,  there  are  the 
Dadaists,  the  cubists,  the  surrealists, 
the  abstractionists.  There’s  an  incom- 
prehensible Dali  canvas  or  a piece  of 
“sculpture”  composed  of  various  pieces 
of  chromium  suspended  by  wires  and 
strings  from  the  branch  of  a tree. 
In  the  written  arts,  there  are  towering 
figures  like  James  Joyce  and  lesser, 
more  publicized  ones  like  Gertrude 
Stein.  Learned  men  must  write  books 
explaining  Joyce’s  incoherencies  that 
are  thicker  than  the  originals.  In 
music  there  are  a host  of  moderns 
like  Sehonberg  who  pay  no  heed  to 
such  “essentials”  as  harmony,  meter, 
rhythm,  keys,  bars.  “Conservative” 
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moderns  like  Bartok  think  nothing  of 
bizarre  effects  created  by  employing 
several  violins,  each  deliberately  out 
of  tune.  Drama,  utterly  dependent  on 
rather  broad  public  acceptance,  has 
been  more  conservative,  though  the 
Gertrude  Stein  element  occasionally 
pops  up  with  a contribution. 

Now  take  the  positive  side,  in  the 
same  order.  In  the  visual  arts,  there's 
a large  class  of  painters  whose  works 
have  poster-like  simplicity,  child-like 
crudity  or  unsophisticated  directness. 
There  is  the  successful  school  of 
American  mid  western  art  with  men 
like  Grant  Wood  and  his  stylized, 
orderly  figures  or  Thomas  Benton  with 
his  more  dynamic  but  equally  un- 
pretentious approach.  In  the  plastics, 
consider  Jacob  Epstein,  whose  brutal, 
grotesque  statues  are  a good  example 
of  the  primitive  influence  in  this 
entire  “positive’  faction.  Or  take  the 
fashionableness  of  aboriginal  art,  Afri- 
can, Indian,  Polynesian.  In  literature, 
there  is  that  weighty  group  of  writers 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  simple, 
frank  passions  of  men  and  dismiss  the 
rest  as  superficial.  There  are  Heming- 
ways  and  Farrell  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  sweating,  swearing  fundamen- 
talists. Even  their  style  is  simple — 
short  sentences,  short  paragraphs, 
simple  words.  Writers  of  plays  and 
producers,  Orson  Welles  among  them, 
carry  this  same  idea  to  the  stage.  And 
in  music,  fitting  in  the  scheme  of 
things  like  the  last  piece  of  a jigsaw 
puzzle,  is  jazz.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
positive  arts,  it  is  primitive,  emo- 
tional, exciting.  It  has  its  roots  in 
sex  and  privation,  rather  than  the 
high  spun  “higher  emotions.” 

This  division  between  the  positive 
and  negative  is,  please  understand, 
not  clean  cut.  Duke  Ellington,  Bix 
Beiderbecke  and  other  swing  creators 
borrow  freely  the  impressionism  and 
discordance  of  the  negative  extremists 
and  they  in  turn  often  use  the  colorings 
and  rhythms  of  jazz. 

Of  course,  modern  art  and  artists — 
positive  and  negative — are  still  in  the 
minority.  We  always  live  in  a cultural 
lag;  and  the  majority  of  us  are  still 


Victorians,  even  among  the  artists. 
Thus,  Sibelius  may  be  the  greatest 
living  composer  in  the  20th  century; 
but  he's  not  the  greatest  20th  century 
composer.  He’s  a composer  of  the 
19th  century,  regardless  of  when  he 
lived.  For  20th  century  music,  turn  to 
Sehonberg  or  Ellington. 

SIGNIFICANT  RECORDS  OF  THE 
MONTH 

In  a recording  month  weak  on 
feeling  and  strong  on  sharp  arrange- 
ments, the  sharpest  belongs  to  leader- 
arranger-soloist  Benny  Carter  and  his 
rapid  fire  coupling  of  “Back  Bay 
Boogie”  and  “Sunday.” 

Possibly  the  best  Goodmania  this 
year  comes  via  Benny’s  last  Columbia 
pressing,  “Caprice  24  Paganini”  and 
“I’m  Here.”  A tremendous  beat 
throughout  both  sides  and  superb 
Goodman  clarineting. 

Newcomer  Jay  McShann  displays 
more  of  his  honest  boogie  woogie  piano 
on  “Hold  ’em  Hootie”  and  handles 
a rich  blues  on  “Dexter  Blues.” 

Count  Basie’s  trumpet  man,  Buck 
Clayton,  is  given  the  play  on  a show- 
piece, “Fiesta  in  Blue.”  James  Rush- 
ing's rare  shouting  handles  the  reverse, 
“Take  Me  Back  Baby.” 

Versatile  Tommy  Dorsey  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  tasty  Sy 
Oliver  scoring  on  “Swinging  on 
Nothin'  " and  “On  the  Alamo.” 


For  those  who  have  thought  of 
giving  other  people  records,  and  for 
those  who  have  not  thought  at  all 
but  who  might  do  well  to  do  so,  there 


are  many  record  bargains  available  at 
the  present  time. 

Among  them  are  the  two  records 
for  the  price  of  one  that  Victor  has 
been  offering.  In  one  folder — the  price 
is  one  dollar — are  Strauss’  Emperor 
W altz,  played  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the 
Ballet  Music  from  Faust,  by  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops.  A 
Second  set  includes  Celeste  Aida,  sung 
by  Gigli  and  Rose  Bampton,  and 
When  I Was  a Lad  coupled  with 
There  is  No  Death,  by  John  Charles 
Thomas. 

Victor  also  offers  Liszt’s  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  2,  a piano  solo  by  Jesus 
Maria  San  Roma,  and  Humoresque 
and  the  Rosary,  played  by  William 
Primrose,  violinist,  and  the  Victor 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  two-for-the-price-of-one  offer 
closes  December  24. 

The  music  appreciation  offers  of 
the  Washington  Star,  first  made  in 
1939,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
nationwide  commercial  organization, 
known  as  Music  Appreciation  Pro- 
jects, Inc.,  which  will  finance  and 
distribute  low-cost  records  of  operas 
and  symphonies.  These  records  are 
available  at  nearly  half  the  usual  cost, 
so  the  names  of  orchestras  and  con- 
ductors are  not  revealed.  They  are 
well-recorded,  however,  and  guaran- 
teed to  feature  the  most  prominent 
artists  in  the  world. 

Already  released  are  the  following 
symphonies : 

Dvorak’s  5th  (New  World) 

Beethoven’s  7th 

Tschaikowsky’s  6th  (Pathetique) 

Brahm’s  1st 

Beethoven’s  6th 

Schubert’s  5th 

One  of  the  symphonies  was  issued 
each  week,  beginning  November  11, 
and  there  are  ten  to  be  released  in 
the  current  series.  There  will  be  more 
releases  later.  Tschaikowsky’s  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1 is  also  available  now 
at  the  phenomenally  low  cost  of  $1.39 
for  four  records.  The  remaining  four 
albums  soon  to  be  released  are: 

Beethoven’s  3rd  (Eroica) . . Dec.  19 
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Brahm’s  4th Dec.  26 

Beethoven’s 9lli  (Choral).  Jan.  2 
Bach’s  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo No.  4 Jan.  9 


The  Music  Appreciation  agency  is 
anxious  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  music- 
loving  public,  and  will  try  to  have  other 
selections  recorded  as  requests  for 
them  are  brought  in. 

A number  of  other  symphonies, 
offered  last  year,  and  twelve  operas 
offered  in  1939  by  the  Star  are  also 
available.  Maryland  students  may 
order  these  records  through  the  Old 
Line  or  may  obtain  further  information 
at  the  Old  Line  office. 

A number  of  famous  artists  will 
appear  at  Constitution  Hall  in  the 
next  few  weeks:  Lily  Pons,  Jan.  11; 
Grace  Moore,  Jan.  20;  Lawrence 
Tibbet,  Feb.  3.  Joseph  Szigeti,  one 
of  the  world’s  foremost  violinists,  and 
Benny  Goodman's  musical  idol,  will 
be  the  soloist  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  Sunday 
afternoon  concert,]  January  4. 


ART 


Latest  addition  to  Washington's 
culture  centers  is  the  Felix  Gouled 
Gallery,  which  opened  about  two  weeks 
ago  at  816  Connecticut  Avenue.  The 
display  includes  the  works  of  both  old 
and  new  masters,  and  there  are  many 
especially  fine  paintings  of  18th  Cen- 
tury English  and  modern  French. 
Included  in  the  collection  at  this 
gallery  are  a Thomas  Lawrence  por- 
trait of  Lady  Temple,  a Madonna  and 
Child  by  Joos  van  Cleve,  a portrait 
by  John  Hoppner  of  Lady  Churchill, 
a landscape,  “\  ille  d’Avery”  by  Corot, 
and  a portrait  of  John  Gasborne  by 
Gainsborough. 


A new  Goya  painting  was  recently 
donated  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art — a portrait  of  the  Spanish  artist, 
Don  Bartolome  Sureda.  The  portrait 
was  painted  during  the  period  in  which 
Goya  created  some  of  his  greatest 
works,  and  is  given  honorable  mention 
in  all  of  the  authoritative  books  on 
the  artist.  It  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  gallery  with  32  other  Goya 
paintings. 

For  Several  years  the  American 
Artists’  Group  lias  been  issuing  Christ- 
mas cards,  reproducing  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color  the  works  of 
members  of  that  organization.  This 
year’s  assortment  is  more  varied  than 
usual,  and  for  the  first  time  it  includes 
cards  on  which  are  reproduced  the 
work  of  American  sculptors. 

In  addition,  the  American  Artists’ 
Group  is  offering  a set  of  ten  illustrated 
books  for  Christmas  gifts.  They  are 
attractively  printed  and  are  written 
as  well  as  illustrated  by  the  artists. 
The  text  is  by  H.  W.  van  Loon, 
Manuel  Komroff,  Russel  T.  Limbach, 
Jane  Miller,  Grant  Reynard,  Roger 
Duvoisin,  Rockwell  Kent  and  Peter 
Blaine. 

The  American  Sculptors  Group  has 
issued  a similar  set  of  cards  with 
reproductions  of  their  work  in  bas- 
relief.  In  this  unusual  form  many  of 
them  actually  seem  like  high  relief. 
These  unique  cards  can  be  purchased 
in  Washington  in  most  department, 
book,  and  jewelry  stores. 


DRAMA 


Those  of  you  who  saw  Ghosts  hen* 
three  years  ago  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  (he  Footlight  Club  has  chosen 
another  Ibsen  play  for  its  next  produc- 


tion. This  time  it  will  he*  Masterbuilders, 
produced  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  McCollum  of  the  English  De- 
partment. 

Masterbuilders  is  a tragic  portrayal 
of  the  downfall  of  a man  once  powerful 
and  successful.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
eyes  of  youth  that  he  is  a failure. 
Youth,  in  the  person  of  Hildawangel, 
drives  him  to  try  for  greater  glory, 
until  she  at  last  has  him  reaching  for 
th('  impossible.  His  failure  is  symbolic 
of  the  tragedy  inherent  in  all  human 
beings-  the  loss  of  prestige  and  power 
to  those  who  grow  old. 

Ibsen  projected  much  of  himself 
into  the  play;  it  was  written  at  the 
time  when  most  of  his  critics  thought 
his  genius  was  failing.  After  having 
written  poetic  and  then  social  plays, 
Ibsen  chose  the  subject  of  Master- 
builders  for  his  new  kind  of  drama,  the 
symbolic  play.  It  has  often  been 
compared,  in  its  universal  significance, 
to  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  Every  gen- 
eration has  read  into  it  some  new 
meaning. 

After  World  War  I,  Ibsen  students 
drew  a parallel  between  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Halvard  Solness,  the 
principal  character.  Wilson  was  idol- 
ized, and  his  plans  for  world  peace 
would  have  made  him  greater  still, 
but  his  failure  brought  him  defeat. 
Like  the  Masterbuilder  he  had  built 
higher  than  he  could  climb. 

In  Washington,  a series  of  the  best 
loved  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  is 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  the  15th 
at  the  National  Theatre.  The  Mikado 
(remember  the  D’Oyly-Carte  movie 
version  of  the  gentlemen  from  Japan?) 
will,  of  course,  be  included.  Since  its 
first  American  Appearance,  that  opera 
has  been  the  public’s  favorite  G.  and  S. 
production. 

Sullivan,  composer  of  the  team,  has 
been  compared  to  Wagner  in  his  ability 
to  fit  music  to  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  He  was  a master  at  making 
the  orchestra  describe  his  characters 
and  action.  In  this  especially  is  the 
Mikado  his  masterpiece.  Certainly  he 
never  wrote  music  that  made  the  gay 
verse  of  Gilbert  seem  more  sparkling. 


BLITZEN  CUTS  OUT 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

nose  against  the  pane.  It  looked  warm 
inside,  and  the  whole  store  glowed  with 
gaudy  stars  and  violent  green  garlands. 
Blitz  would  have  liked  to  go  in,  but 
he  was  too  shy.  After  all,  he  didn’t 
know  anybody  in  there. 

Looking  through  the  window,  he 
could  see  a man  behind  a counter  and 
a girl  dressed  up  in  a white  apron  and 
white  headband.  Neither  one  of  them 
looked  even  once  at  the  decorations. 
They  both  had  black  smudges  under 
their  eyes.  The  man  got  out  an 
envelope  and  began  putting  pieces  of 
green  paper  in  it.  All  of  a sudden  he 
looked  up,  still  absently  putting  the 
green  paper  in  the  envelope,  and  stared 
right  into  the  dark  animal  face  that 
was  watching  him  outside  the  door. 

“Hi,  tl  lere,”  said  Blitz  politely;  but 
the  man  evidently  didn’t  hear,  because 
he  just  kept  on  staring.  So  the  de- 
jected reindeer  backed  away. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Doc?”  asked 
Maisie,  sticking  her  wad  of  gum  higher 
up  into  her  cheek.  “Bugs?” 

“Ah,  of  course  not.  Here’s  your 
money,  now  goodnight,”  the  man  said, 
handing  her  the  envelope.  He  walked 
away  moaning,  “This  holiday!  This 
holiday!  My  nerves  are  shot.” 

“Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five — 
say,  what’s  eatin’  that  old  sourpuss? 
lie’s  given  me  ten  dollars  too  much.” 
Maisie  was  perplexed.  Her  high  heels 
skidded  on  the  ice  and  her  thoughts 
ran  ahead  to  meet  her  fellow  waiting 
on  the  corner.  “It  must  have  been  a 
bonus  for  Christmas,”  she  decided. 

She  could  see  her  boy  friend  leaning 
against  the  car.  Maybe  she  could  buy 
some  of  that  perfume  that  comes  in 
cut  glass  bottles;  then  she’d  be  able 
to  give  the  college  fellows  the  come-on 
without  even  saying  anything.  But 
there  was  always  her  kid  sister  to 
worry  about.  Two  nights  ago,  she  had 
had  to  pull  her  away  from  Alurphy’s 
window — the  one  with  all  the  long- 
haired dolls  in  it. 

“Gee,  Chuck,  it's  great  to  see  you,” 


Alaisie  bubbled  as  she  reached  the  car. 
“Look,  honey,  first  we  got  to  go  to 
Murphy’s,  hear?” 

Blitz  was  wandering  his  way  down 
a street  where  a few  people  were 
straggling  out  of  a little  stone  church. 
Blitz  pushed  into  some  bushes  that 
grew  along  the  path  and  watched  them. 
That  is  the  people.  Some  one  was  still 
playing  the  organ,  and  soft  Christmas 
music  floated  out  through  the  open 
door.  Blitzen  liked  this.  He  bit  at  one 
of  the  berries  on  the  bushes  and  then 
spit  it  out.  Even  reindeers  are  par- 
ticular about  the  kind  of  berries  they 
eat. 

Alary  walked  along  the  path,  trying 
to  be  glad  that  this  was  Christmas  Eve. 
Church  had  helped  a little,  but  even 
that  isn’t  much  comfort  to  a girl  who 
has  to  stay  at  school  during  the 
holidays  because  her  family  is  far 
away.  Some  snowflakes  were  caught 
in  her  brown  hair.  They  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  add  a festive  touch.  The 
cold  air  made  her  cheeks  pink — she 
hugged  her  plaid  coat  more  closely 
around  her.  “That  music  is  lovely,” 
she  murmured,  and  began  to  sing 
half-heartedly. 

“Noel,  Noel — a reindeer!”  Alary 
screamed,  terrified. 

“What  else?”  replied  Blitz  and 
calmly  moved  on.  He  wasn’t  going  to 
have  any  shrieking  women  bothering 
about  him ! 

But  Mary  kept  on  screaming  and 
crumpled  into  a little  heap  in  the  snow. 
The  next  thing  she  knew,  strong  arms 
were  lifting  her,  and  there  was  That 
Boy.  That  Boy  lived  in  a fraternity 
house  next  door  to  her  off-campus 
house,  and  she  had  been  watching  him 
all  year,  and  thinking  about  him,  and 
wondering  what  That  Boy  was  really 
like. 

He  was  saying,  “Are  you  all  right? 
What’s  the  matter?  Can’t  I help  you?” 

“Oh,  I saw  a monster,  a reindeer, 
or  a bear,  or — I don’t  really  know  what. 
He  was  right  there.”  She  pointed,  but 
of  course  Blitz  had  cut  out. 

“There,  there,”  That  Boy  was 
saying.  “Alaybe  you’ve  been  studying 


too  hard.  You  need  a little  relaxation. 
Staying  here  on  The  Hill  for  the 
holidays?” 

Mary  nodded,  her  eyes  round  with 
wonder.  This,  the  dreamed  of,  was 
actually  happening  to  her. 

“Well,  I’m  certainly  glad  to  find 
somebody  here  to  keep  me  company. 
I thought  that  I was  going  to  have 
a sad  Christmas.  How  about  cele- 
brating together?” 

That  Boy  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
guided  her  up  the  street.  Alary  just 
let  herself  be  guided,  dazed  with  the 
sudden  change  from  sadness  to  fear, 
and  then  to  happiness. 

Women!  Women!”  was  what  Blitz  Mas 
muttering.  But  he  was  beginning  to 
be  disgusted  with  himself  too.  After 
all,  it  wasn’t  such  a hard  job  pulling 
I hat  sleigh.  He  had  just  needed  a rest. 
But  now  he  was  feeling  better,  and  his 
eyes  began  to  get  back  some  of  their 
old  sparkle. 

"What  kind  of  a reindeer  are  you, 
anyhow?”  he  asked,  trying  to  see  his 
reflection  in  the  snowr.  “What  kind  of 
Christmas  spirit  do  you  have,  huh? 
Don’t  you  know  that  you  should  be 
doing  your  duty  as  one  of  the  most 
important  reindeer  in  the  team?”  You 
can  easily  see  what  kind  of  a talking-to 
he  was  giving  himself,  to  say  nothing 
of  a little  build-up  on  the  side,  just 
so  he  wouldn’t  feel  too  bad. 

But  it  was  true.  Blitzen  uas  one  of 
the  most  valuable  reindeer  in  the  team; 
because  he  was  the  oldest  and  knew 
things  that  the  younger  reindeer  had 
never  dreamed  of.  So,  when  Mr.  Claus 
found  good  old  Blitz  missing,  he  turned 
light  around  to  come  back  and  get 
him.  Being  Santa  Claus,  he  knew  just 
by  instinct  where  to  find  things  like 
lost  reindeer.  He  guided  his  sleigh 
right  up  College  Avenue. 

He  didn’t  knowr  that  he  was  being 
watched. 

From  an  upstairs  window  of  a big 
white  house,  a boy  named  Johnny  was 
staring  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
Yep,  that  was  Santa  Claus,  all  right, 
all  right.  With  his  sleigh  and  pack  and 
bells,  and  everything.  He  rubbed  at 
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his  tear-stained  face  with  grubby  lists. 
“Sissy!”  lie  whispered  fiercely  in  the 
darkness.  “All  the  time  crying  ’cause 
you  thought  there  wasn’t  any  Santa 
Claus!  Guess  you  know  now.  all  right, 
all  right.” 

He  had  crept  downstairs  after  his 
mother  had  tucked  him  in  bed,  because 
lie  had  so  wanted  to  see  that  funny 
fat  old  man  everybody  talked  about. 
When  a person  like  that  was  in  your 
own  living  room,  a fellow  had  a right 
to  see  him,  didn’t  he?” 

Johnny  had  peeped  through  the 
double  doors  and  seen  only  Daddy 
trimming  the  Christmas  tree,  and  no 
Santa  Claus  at  all.  You  can  see  how 
disappointed  that  would  make  a guy. 
Particularly  since  he  guessed  he  just 


wasn’t  good  enough  to  have  the  real 
thing  like  other  kids.  Had  to  have 
Daddy  make  up  for  it! 

lie  craned  his  neck  a little  farther 
and  watched  until  the  sleigh  was  out 
of  sight.  Everything  was  all  right  now 
though.  Dad  had  just  been  helping  a 
little  bit,  and  Santa  had  been  at  his 
house  all  the  time  lie  had  been  crying. 
So  there! 

Mr.  Claus  had  driven  farther  up 
the  street  and  there  directly  blocking 
the  path  was  Blitzen,  quietly  walking. 

“Ho!”  roared  Santa  Claus.  “What 
do  you  mean  by  running  otf  like  this?” 
“Oh,  not  so  much,  I guess,”  replied 
Blitz  nonchalantly. 


“Well,  get  back  into  harness  im- 
mediately. We  have  work  to  do," 
ordered  Santa  Claus.  Then  he  cracked 
his  whip  as  a signal  for  them  to  be  off. 

“How  was  it?”  asked  Vixen,  as  they 
rounded  a curve. 

“Not  bad,  not  bad,”  answered 
Blitzen,  feeling  pretty  smooth.  “Didn’t 
do  much  though.  Just  walked  around 
some.  But  I got  that  old  spirit  back 
now,  haven’t  1?” 

“Sure  have,”  agreed  \ ixen. 

By  this  time  the  sleigh  and  team  had 
risen  high  into  the  air  and  were  running 
swiftly  and  evenly  again.  Gradually 
the  comet-shaped  streak  vanished  in 
the  distance.  The  little  roadside  town 
was  left  behind,  but  its  lights  seemed 
even  brighter  than  before. 


fVho  him ? Haven't  you  heard ? He's  Daydodger  of  the  Week! 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  PARTY 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

train  across  town  was  muffled  under 
t lie  low  sky. 

The  car  felt  warm  when  Evelyn  got 
in.  Just  the  few  steps  from  the  porch 
to  the  car  had  reddened  her  nose  and 
made  her  eyes  water.  Most  of  the 
traffic  was  gone,  but  John  drove  slowly 
anyway.  He  always  drove  slowly  when 
he  was  angry  or  thinking.  Evelyn 
slumped  herself  on  to  her  side  of 
the  car  and  said  nothing.  The  chains 
on  the  tires  made  a scrunching  sound 
in  the  snow-packed  street  as  they  went 
along.  Snow  piled  up  into  hard  packed 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  space  cleared 
by  the  windshield  wiper,  ft  seemed  to 
close  them  in,  making  the  car  a private 
world.  Their  anger  at  one  another  was 
smoothing  off,  but  neither  spoke. 

Suddenly  John  leaned  up  against  the 
steering  wheel  and  looked  hard  out 
through  the  snow.  “What  in  the  hell 
is  that?  Hey,  Ev,  Look  out  here.” 

Evelyn  sat  up.  She  could  not  see  the 
street  at  all.  It  was  black  with  the 
rest  of  the  night  that  looked  in  at 
them  except  where  the  headlights  fell. 
At  first  she  did  not  see  anything,  then 
her  eyes  followed  to  where  John 
pointed. 

She  saw  a girl  sitting  on  the  curb- 
stone. 

The  headlights  from  their  car  made 
her  dress  look  shimmery — silver,  and 
the  way  it  laid  against  her  legs  it 
looked  frosted.  The  snow  crystals 
caught  in  the  end  curls  of  her  long 
bob.  She  was  sitting  in  the  wind  and 
snow,  crying. 

John  stopped  the  car  near  the  curb 
by  her  and  leaned  across  Evelyn  to 
talk  to  the  girl.  As  Evelyn  rolled  the 
window  down  for  John  to  talk  through, 


the  girl  stood  up.  The  wind  blew  her 
hair  across  her  face.  It  was  a biting 
wind,  and  it  made  Evelyn  hug  herself 
farther  into  her  fur  wrap;  but  the 
girl  did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  John 
asked  her  if  they  could  take  her 
anywhere. 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
cheek  and  smoothed  the  hair  back 
from  her  face.  She  smiled  at  them. 
“I'd  appreciate  it  very  much.” 

Evelyn  leaned  forward  so  that  John 
could  hold  the  seat  up  to  let  the  girl 
in.  The  cold  freshness  from  the  outside 
and  the  girl's  perfume  filled  the  car. 
She  gave  John  an  address.  Then  she 
sat  back  quietly. 

Evelyn  said,  “It  looks  like  it  will 
snow  till  morning,  doesn't  it?”  But 
the  girl  in  the  back  seat  did  not 
answer. 

“I  guess  the  curb’s  a little  hard 
tonight,  isn't  it?”  John  asked  her,  as 
if  he  were  waiting  for  her  to  laugh. 
But  she  said  nothing. 

He  looked  at  Evelyn  and  she  re- 
turned with  a look  that  said,  “I  guess 
we  better  be  quiet.”  And  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  slightly. 

Even  though  she  and  John  had  not 
spoken  before  the  girl  got  into  the 
car,  now  it  seemed  more  quiet.  The 
world  had  the  quiet  waiting  of  the 
dead.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  stopped 
everything  just  to  watch  these  three 
live.  They  waited  for  it  to  crash  around 
them. 

Evelyn  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  door 
and  rubbed  back  and  forth  across  her 
eyebrow  with  her  index  finger.  She 
speculated  on  the  girl  and  the  curb- 
stone. The  middle  of  a blizzard  seemed 
a poor  time  to  use  the  sorry-we-are-out 
of-gas  story. 

John  seemed  intent  on  driving  so 
she  did  not  speak  to  him.  And  she  was 


shy  of  talking  out  loud  in  the  car  now. 
She  felt  if  she  did,  someone  would 
scold  her  as  her  mother  had  done  one 
Sunday  when  she  was  a small  child 
for  laughing  out  loud  in  church. 

They  reached  Elm  Boad  and  began 
looking  for  the  number  the  girl  had 
given  them.  The  houses  on  the  street 
were  rambling  and  wooden-shingled. 
They  sat  far  back  off  the  road.  The 
wide  lawns  were  level  and  smooth  with 
the  new  snow,  and  the  trees  stood  out 
above  them  like  great  black  shadows. 

John  parked  the  car  near  the  old 
granite  block  that  had  the  family’s 
name  on  it.  Then  he  turned  to  speak 
to  the  girl.  “Here  . . .”  But  he  did  not 
say  any  more.  He  sat  there  with  his 
head  twisted  around  looking  at  the 
back  seat.  All  at  once  he  began 
laughing,  a laugh  that  is  just  between 
laughing  and  crying.  Evelyn  turned 
around,  then  she  turned  back  to  John. 
She  waited  for  him  to  stop  laughing 
but  he  did  not.  The  laugh  became  a 
kind  of  gurgle.  As  suddenly  as  he 
started,  he  stopped. 

“Sorry,”  he  muttered  half  to  himself. 

He  looked  up  at  the  house.  There 
was  a light  burning  in  the  front  room. 
“Let’s  go  up,  Ev,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  want  to  walk  up  there 
through  all  that  snow.  My  dress  will 
be  ruined.  I'll  probably  get  pneumonia 
or  something.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  stay  here  by 
yourself,  do  you?” 

“No,”  she  said  after  a pause. 

“Well,  come  on  then.  Let’s  get  out 
my  side.” 

They  walked  up  the  walk  to  the 
porch.  The  snow  covered  Evelyn’s 
feet  each  time  she  took  a step.  She 
tried  to  carry  her  dress  high  so  it 
would  not  drag  in  the  wet.  She  made 
faces  to  herself  as  they  went  along, 
but  decided  she  would  rather  be  with 
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John  than  sitting  alone  in  l he  car. 
Even  the  steps  to  t he  porch  were  deep 
with  snow.  While  John  knocked  at 
the  door,  Evelyn  stomped  the  snow 
from  her  feet.  Her  hose  were  wet  and 
her  shoes  were  soggy. 

The  door  opened  and  a tall,  tired 
looking  man  stood  before  them.  His 
hair  seemed  to  be  no  color — a between 
of  brown  and  gray — and  it  laid  against 
his  head  as  unalive  looking  as  a worn 
out  rug.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  tired 
looking  too.  His  lips  sank  in  at  the 
corners  and  his  body  sagged  with  an 
air  of  I-don’t-want-to-see-you,-but-rve 
expected-you.  Each  of  them  waited 
for  the  other  to  speak.  The  man 
apparently  neither  intended  to  say 
anything  nor  to  shut  the  door  in  their 
face.  He  simply  waited;  he  waited  as 
one  accustomed  to  years  of  waiting. 

John  shifted  his  weight  and  said, 
“How  d'you  do,  sir?”  ducking  his  head 
a little  as  he  spoke.  “We  picked  up  a 
girl  down  by  the  underpass  on  Stewart 
Avenue  who  gave  us  your  address.  But 
a . . . She  wasn't  in  the  car  when  we 
stopped  out  front  to  bring  her  up.’’ 

Evelyn  said,  “We  thought  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know.” 

The  man  looked  as  if  this  were 
something  he  wanted  to  hear,  but  yet 
he  dreaded  it.  “She  had  on  a gray 
evening  dress,  kind  of  silvery.  Her  hair 
was  long  and  dark?”  The  man  spoke 
as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  her. 


“Yes.  Yes.  That’s  the  girl,”  John 
said. 

The  man  still  stood  at  the  open 
door.  The  snow  blew  across  the  sill 
onto  the  carpet.  Eveyln’s  feet  were 
cold  in  her  wet  slippers,  and  she  kept 
wishing  that  the1  man  would  either 


ask  them  in  or  shut  the  door  and  end 
this  out-standing-each-other  game.  But 
he  did  not. 

He  said,  “She’s  my  wife.  You're  the 
fourth  couple  to  bring  her  home  to- 
night. She  was  killed  three  years  ago. 
She  went  to  a dance  with  a friend  of 
hers.  She  wrote  me  a note  telling  me 
she  was  going  away  with  him,  but  she 
changed  her  mind.  She  was  crossing 


the  street  from  the  Armory  to  the 
parking  lot  to  come  home  when  a 
car  came  around  the  corner  from  the 
underpass.  She  tried  to  slop  back  out 
of  the  way,  but  she  slipped  in  the 
snow,  and  the  car  crushed  her. 

The  man  paused,  looking  at  them. 
Then  he  stepped  back  and  closed  the 
door,  leaving  them  face  to  face  with  its 
blankness. 

They  went  down  the  steps  and  back 
to  the  car.  Evelyn’s  dress  dragged 
through  the  snow;  it  clung  against  her 
ankles  making  t hem  colder.  They  drove 
to  their  apartment  without  speaking. 

John  had  a hard  time  fitting  the  ke\ 
in  the  lock;  they  went  in,  locking  the 
door  behind  them.  Evelyn  took  off  her 
coat  and  handed  it  to  John.  She  walked 
to  the  radiator  by  the  window  and 
stood  warming  her  hands  over  it. 
From  the  window  she  could  see  the 
Christmas  tree  the  people  across  the 
street  had  strung  with  colored  lights. 
Evelyn  watched  the  lights  as  they 
blinked  stupidly  on  and  off.  She  heard 
John  sliding  the  coat  hangers  to  make 
room  in  the  closet  for  their  coats.  Then 
she  heard  his  step  cross  the  room,  and 
he  stood  beside  her  at  the  window. 
She  kept  watching  the  lights  as  if  she 
did  not  know  he  was  there.  Then  she 
turned  and  looked  up  at  him.  He  put 
his  arm  around  her  shoulder  and  leaned 
to  kiss  the  hair  above  her  ear.  The 
tree  blinked  at  them  across  the  snow. 
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RHAPSODIA 


Financial  item. 

SOY  BEANS  BREAK  I A DEB  PRESSURE 

-■New  York  Times 

Messy  afternoon  in  Wall  Street,  no  doubt. 

W idow 


“May  I kiss  your  forehead?" 

"Not  unless  vou  want  a bang  in  the  mouth. 


\ simple  but  sensuous  mouse 
Was  condemned  for  seducing  a grouse 
He  said  to  the  quizzical, 

“The  cause  was  not  physical 
Just  a mutual  interest  in  Strauss." 


"Who  was  that  lady  I seen  you  with  last  night?" 
“M y.  such  bad  English." 


Three  deaf  Englishmen  were  riding  through  England 
on  a train.  As  they  came  to  a town  one  said,  “Ah,  this  is 
Wembley." 

“No,”  said  the  second,  “this  is  Thursday." 

Said  the  third,  “So  am  I.  Let's  get  off  and  have  a 
Scotch  and  soda." 


A man  walked  into  the  pool  parlor  and  said:  “I’ll  give 
a dollar  to  the  laziest  man  in  here." 

A man  lying  on  a billiard  table:  “Roll  me  ov  er,  buddy, 
and  stick  it  in  m\  back  pocket." 


Bull  Prof.:  "Did  you  write  this  unaided?" 

Plebe:  “I  did;  every  line  of  it." 

Prof.:  “Then  1 am  very  pleased  to  meet  you.  Lord 
Tennvson.  I thought  you  died  years  ago." 


He  (with  her):  Have  you  a room  and  bath  for  my  wife 
and  me? 

Hotel  Clerk:  We  have  double  rooms,  but  none  with 
bath. 

He  (to  her):  Will  that  be  all  right  with  you? 

She:  Yes,  mister. 
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QUIETUS 


One  of  the  inmates  of  a booby  hatch  began  to  complain 
about  a pain  in  his  stomach.  He  refused  to  take  any 
medicine,  insisting  that  his  trouble  was  due  to  a cat  in 
his  stomach.  When  his  condition  continued  to  get  worse, 
a doctor  was  called  in.  In  order  to  diagnose  him,  the  M.D. 
had  to  humor  the  loon  by  listening  to  him  explain  how  the 
cat  kept  scampering  around  inside,  causing  him  no  end 
of  agony  and  discomfort. 

When  the  doctor  finished,  he  ordered  an  operation;  the 
whack-head  had  a bad  appendix.  While  operating,  the 
M.D.  had  a brilliant  idea.  Now  was  the  ideal  time  to  end 
this  cat  business  for  once  and  all.  He  sent  out  one  of  the 
nurses  to  pick  up  an  alley  cat.  When  the  screw-loose 
patient  came  out  of  the  ether,  the  doctor  proudly  held  up 
the  black  alley  cat  which  the  nurse  had  found.  “Your 
troubles  are  all  over  now.  Look  what  we  took  out  of  you!” 

The  nut  hugged  his  stomach  and  moaned,  “Dopes!  You 
took  out  the  wrong  cat.  The  one  that’s  bothering  me  is 
white!” 


“I  understand  you've  got  your  divorce,  Mandy.  Did 
you  get  alimony?” 

“No,  Mrs.  Jones,  but  my  husband  done  give  a first-class 
reference.” 


Don’t  ever  try  to  fool  your  mother,  boys.  It  can’t  be 
done.  Remember  the  young  man  who  pawned  his  nice 
suit  of  clothes  and  didn’t  want  his  mother  to  know  any- 
thing about  it?  He  finally  redeemed  them  and  brought 
them  home  in  a suitcase.  While  he  was  busy  in  his  room, 
his  mother,  in  the  parlor,  started  to  unpack  the  suitcase. 
She  found  the  pawn  ticket  on  the  coat  and  called: 

“John,  what  is  this  tag  on  your  coat?” 

John  lost  very  little  time  in  calling  back:  “Oh,  I was 
at  a dance  last  night,  mother,  and  checked  my  coat.” 

A moment  later  mother  came  across  the  trousers, 
tagged  in  the  same  way.  With  a puzzled  tone  she  asked: 
“John,  what  kind  of  a dance  was  that?” 
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Make  your 
gift  Camels.  ^ 
America’s  favorite  . 
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needed. 
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There’s  an  added  pleasure  in  giving  Camels 
at  Christmas.  You  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome.  More  smokers  prefer  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette.  And  that  preference  holds 
for  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  too!  So  remember  those  lads  in 
uniform  . . . remember  all  the  cigarette  smokers  on 
your  list . . . with  the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos 
— Camels.  Your  choice  of  the  package  of  four  flat 
fifties  or  the  popular  Camel  carton. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

i A If  he  smokes  a pipe,  a big,  long-lasting  pound 
of  cool-burning  Prince  Albert  spells  smoking 
pleasure  ’way  into  the  New  Year...  at  camp,  on 
ship,  at  home.  Prince  Albert  is  choice  tobacco,  "no- 
bite” treated  for  mildness  and  "crimp  cut.”  It’s  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  There’s  no  other  tobacco  like 
it.  Your  local  dealer  has  two  handsome  Prince 
Albert  "specials”  . . . the  pound  tin  (above)  or  the 
special  glass  humidor  jar.  (The  humidor  itself  makes 
a handsome  gift!)  Get  yours  today. 
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